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INTRODUCTION. 


WITHIN a date not very distant from the present 
day, in the British House of Commons,—where the 
opinions of the cultivated classes, if not of the masses, 
are faithfully represented,—the state of philological 
law, as well as social and ecclesiastical law, in 
England has been discussed with special reference to 
certain countries in Europe. The difference between 
these subjects is not greater than between the spirit in 
which they were discussed. When a Roman Pontiff 
presumed to portion out English territory into ecclesi- 
astical hierarchies, the British Lion, with thunder 
in his throat, returned a response, which served at 
once as redress for the past and a remedy for the 
future. The same stubborn resistance was offered 
to Popish Rome which, in days of old, was offered 
to Pagan Rome. England, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, declined to be a vassal of the Vatican. 
When the Emperor of the French presumed to dictate 
to the Government of Queen Victoria the alteration 
of social law, the House of Commons, displeased at 
the affront offered, and still more displeased at the 
affront suffered, gave effective expression to its 
indignant voice, by a vote which drove from power 


/ 
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the most popular minister of modern times. But 
when the state of philological law in Britain, viewed 
relatively to Germany, came to be considered by 
the House, in the discussion on the Oxford University 
Bill, the insular independence, so conspicuous on the 
two occasions referred to above by a double portion 
of its presence, was on this occasion conspicuous 
only by its complete absence. A right honourable 
gentleman, himself more remarkable for perverse than 
patriotic feeling, his speech more remarkable for the 
length of its statements than the strength of its argu- 
ments, thus concluded with the crowning climax :— 
“We had at least a right to expect that great works 
upon the ancient languages would be produced, and 
that great scholars would be educated at the Univer- 
sities; but this was not the case: and not only did 
the Germans monopolize the fields which we had 
neglected, but it was notorious that they surpassed 
us in classical studies. All the most important 
editions of classical works were German: all the 
great modern commentators were Germans. The 
Germans were now our masters in every branch of 
philology, although this was not the case in the 
days of Bentley and Porson, who were the equals of 
any scholars in Europe of their own time.” 
To these allegations this answer must be made 
here,— 
Pudet haeéec opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli ;— 


for the apologetic admissions of the present Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, the then member for the University 
of Oxford, were scarcely less damaging than the 
direct accusation of his antagonist. 

On the Germans, when engaged on other subjects 
of speculation than Greek and Latin philology, other 
critics have not hesitated to comment in terms very 
different from those cited above. In a well-known 
work entitled “Nouvelles Etudes sur les Femmes 
Illustres et la Société du XVIII°® Siécle,” it is thus 
that the illustrious French philosopher Cousin de- 
scribes German philosophy :— 

‘Tl nous reste a recueillir de tous nos écrits les 
éléments épars d’une Théodicée nouvelle, particuliere- 
ment fondée sur une psychologie exacte fecondée par 
une induction légitime avec le double dessein de dé- 
fendre la grande foi du genre humain contre la détestable 
philosophie que VAllemagne, en ces derniers temps, a 
renvoyée a la France.” —(P. viii.) 

“The detestable German philosophy” is unquestion- 
ably strong language. The Frenchman, however, 
finds in a Scotchman a seconder, who uses language 
stronger still. In his “ Journal,” it is thus that the 
late Sir James Mackintosh writes :— 

“JT am endeavouring to understand this accursed 
German philosophy.” " 

As the repute of Sir J. Mackintosh, though equally 
well deserved, is not so widely diffused as that of 
M. Cousin, it has been deemed desirable to cite 
Lord Macaulay's testimony to his fine judicial 
faculty :— 
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“ All the little peculiar cadences of that voice, from 
which scholars and statesmen loved to receive the 
lessons of a serene and benevolent wisdom, are in 
our ears. ’—FEssays, vol. ii. p. 53. 

Nor do German physiologists emerge from the 
crucible of criticism with greater lustre than Ger- 
man psychologists. The conventional eminence of 
Dr Carus, of Dresden, may be inferred from the 
fact that he was physician to the late king of 
Saxony, and is a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Institute of France. He lately published 
a book entitled ‘“ Symbolik der Menschlichen Gestalt.” 
This book, like other German books, has found or 
forced its way into this country. Further, it had 
the fortune—a fortune which falls to the lot of few— 
to find a chaperon in one of the Quarterlies. But 
the Nemesis of retribution is soon in hot haste at 
its heels. Sir David Brewster,—whose critical tem- 
perament predisposes him to take theories on trial, 
before taking them on trust, and to try theories 
like trees, by their fruit,—falls in with the book. A 
few strokes from his strong arm are sufficient to 
shatter, and to scatter in shreds, the fair but flimsy 
fabric. It is thus, in a popular periodical, that he 
finally disposes of the theory of this book :— 

“Tf the reader has followed us intelligently in 
these details, he cannot but have come to the con- 
clusion that the physiognomy of the human form is a 
daring and presumptuous speculation, without a single 
fact to support it; and that, in its social relations and 
intellectual bearing, it is full of danger.” 
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Thus, critics have been found, of sufficient capacity 
to refute their theories, and of sufficient courage to 
dispute the claims of the Germans to supremacy 
as psychologists and physiologists. And their claims 
to supremacy as philologists are not better founded. 
In proof of the truth of this proposition, the author 
has not deemed it necessary to press personalities 
into his service, although the practice has been 
sanctioned by the highest British authorities. It 
is thus that the late Sir William Hamilton speaks 
of an antagonist :— 

‘“‘Lord Bacon says, of some one, he has only two 
small wants, he wants knowledge, and he wants 
lore. But, with the Archdeacon, we cannot well 
restrict his wants to two; for he lacks logic besides 
learning and lore, and a fourth, withal a worse defect, 
is to be added, but a defect which it is always painful 
to be forced to specify.” Again, “But the Arch. 
deacon of Lewes neither learns nor listens. He is 
not content to enjoy his ecclesiastical good fortune 
in humility and silent thankfulness; he will play 
the polemic, and thus expose to scorn, not merely 
himself, but also the church of which he is a 
dignitary.”— Discussions, 2d Ed., pp. 508, 524. 

Further, Lord Macaulay thus writes to another 
noble lord :— 

Albany, Dec. 15, 1847. 

‘Dear Lord Mahon,—I know nothing of Giesler, 
but from the passage you have sent me, and if I am 
to form my opinion of him from that passage, I must 
pronounce him a dunce or something worse.” 
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Since there is a large number of hard facts to be 
brought forward in the succeeding pages against the 
fanciful theories of the Germans, soft words easily 
enough may be employed in speaking of themselves. 
Harshness to an enemy is no homage to the hatred 
of anerror. A good cause may soon become a bad 
one by using bad names. Truth requires neither 
a vindictive temper nor a vituperative tongue for 
her vindication. The spectacle of a philosopher or 
a philologer in a fury cannot minister to the edifi- 
cation of any one, and certainly cannot be entertaining 
to a wise or a good man. Although the propensity, 
in this country, to praise German philologists, has 
assumed the form of a passion rather than a fashion, 
and the right honourable gentleman cited above, 
advancing, with so much confidence, opinions which 
were accepted with no less complacency, in speaking 
of the Greek and Roman classics, made everybody a 
nobody but a German, nothing adverse to the 
Germans themselves will be advanced here, and their 
opinions only will be opposed, because they are 
opposed to truth. And if the circulation of these 
opinions, like the iron coin of Lycurgus in Sparta, 
had been confined to the country which produced 
them, no opposition to them would have been 
offered here. But since, like genuine gold, they 
are circulated here and everywhere, believed to he 
true, it must be stated that the only truth about them 
is that they are false. In many departments of 
human inquiry, after patient and protracted investi- 
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gation, often the only result reached is a preponder- 
ance of probability, but here there is all the certainty 
of positive proof. Of course, some data must be 
granted, on which the successive steps have to depend, 
some od ora, or starting point, from which the 
mind, proceeding along the adamantine pathway of 
direct demonstration, at last reaches the terminus 
of truth. The preliminary postulate in the process 
of proof to be granted is, that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans knew more about Greek and Latin than 
the modern Germans. It is a much shorter, safer, 
and altogether more satisfactory way, to get Latin 
direct from Rome than by the devious, dubious, 
circuitous rout of Gerinany :— 


Juvat integros accedere fontes, 
Atque inde haurire. 


Surely it is carrying the love of novelty too far 
to ask the student to go to Germany for philological 
spectacles when he has got eyes of his own. 

In applying and adhering throughout to the course 
here advocated, the most rigid respect has been paid to 
authority, rightly understood, and rightly used. The 
argument of authority is delusive and dangerous, 
unless the authority itself is defensible by argument. 
That cannot be correctly called or considered authority 
which is attributed to those who are not careful to 
collect certified facts, and from them to draw general 
conclusions consistent with the laws of logic. In 
appealing from the modern Germans to the ancient 

C 
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Greeks and Romans, the advantage of the argument 
from authority is gained, because their authority is 
defensible by argument. Reason clearly dictates that 
natives speak, write, and understand their own 
language better than foreigners. . On all points, then, 
affecting the correct interpretation of the Greek and 
Latin languages the Greeks and Romans ought to 
be the arbiters in the court of appeal, That has 
been the uniform principle of procedure adopted 
by the author here and elsewhere. It being believed 
- that it is right to reason before believing, since they 
who believe before reasoning have reason to repent 
after believing, a reason has always been given before 
asking the assent of scholars. But the reason has 
always been suggested and sanctioned by the ancients. 
No attempt has been made to set aside their authority. 
That, however, has been done hitherto both by 
British and German’ scholars :— | 

“Horace is most guilty of violating the general 
rule.”—Carson, Qui, Quae, Quod, p. 29. 

Cesar and Sallust do the very same thing which 
is here imputed to Horace, and in doing so, they 
may seem to have violated an imaginary rule of 
grammarians, but they were only writing in exact 
accordance with the logical consistency so eminently 
characteristic of the Latin language. Again, the 
German Ernesti has not hesitated to tamper with 
the text of Cicero himself (Of; i..24), and to write this 
note :—“ Correxi audeant quod Latinitas postulat.” 
This practice on the part of those who are in pos- 
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session of manuscripts is apt: to excite uneasy feel- 
ings in the minds of those who are now anxious to. 
have a correct text of the classics, and a consistent 
logical interpretation of it. But the effect of the 
German philological method, 7.¢., “evolving theories 
from the depths of their own consciousness,” is only 
fully seen in connexion with the subjunctive. Ac- 
cording to them, at one time the subjunctive is 
used because “the clause is dependent,” at another 
time because “it is indirect ;” at one time because 
‘the clause is indefinite,” at another time because 
“it is potential;” at one time because “the pre- 
dicate is in the relative clause,” at another time 
because “the clause 1s an essential part of the entire 
statement ;” at one time because “ the clause contains 
a supposition, and not the statement of a fact,” at 
another time because “the supposition carries with 
it some intimation that, in the speaker's judgment, 
it is probable.” 

Although the essential idea underlying the one 
form of the Latin* subjunctive is uniformly the 
same, not only do these representations bear not 
the most remote resemblance to it, but they bear 
no more resemblance to each other than to the 
angle of incidence or to the angle of polarization. 
Truth here, by its unity and simplicity demonstrates 
and defends itself. Error, on the other hand, by 
its multifarious and heterogeneous elements, exposes 
and explodes itself. Certain anonymous critics may 


* See Appendix. 
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affect to believe these representations of the sub- 
junctive, but they will have some difficulty in 
making booksellers and boys believe them. 

Nor are the Germans greater in Greek. Not 
less error has forced or found its way into Britain 
in connexion with Latin than with Greek. And 
what disease or poison is to the body, that error 
is to the mind. According to Plato, in the Protagoras, 
as much time and thought ought to be expended 
on the detection of the one as the other, and the 
same solicitude shown in the purchase of mental 
as corporeal nutriment. Nor is the error of German 
theories on Greek, what Milton in his prose works 
calls opinion only in the process of formation. The 
course of investigation which they pursue is con- 
sistent from the commencement to the close. Starting 
on a false scent, every step they take, they only 
swerve farther from the straight path. Starting from 
the shifting slippery sands of supposition, instead of 
finding a footing on the firm foundation of fact, 
it is not strange that they should fail in reaching 
the terminus of truth. The German theory of the 
Greek negative M7, when taken on trust, does ad- 
mirably till taken on trial. The theory has a large 
balance in credit, but there is nothing, or next to 
nothing, when there is a demand to pay. This 
theory, created by the breath of fancy, circulated 
by the breath of credulity, when once stirred by 
the strong breeze of new thought, bursts like a 
bubble. The fair but flimsy fabric falls at the first 
assault. | 
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Jt will be seen that, when the theory of the 
Germans relative to My is confronted with the 
constant practice of the classic writers of Greece, 
the one runs completely counter to the other. Of 
course, preference is here given to the latter over 
the former. It is assumed as a preliminary postulate 
in the process of proof, that the ancient Greeks knew 
more about Greek than the modern Germans. The 
authority of antiquity is here the right court of 
appeal. As it is in Latin, so it is in Greek. No 
attempt has been made by the author to supersede 
the authority of the Greeks, as the Germans have 
done, to ‘evolve a theory from the depths of 
his own consciousness,” lest it might be found after 
all, that this was only evolving a theory from the 
shallows of conceit. There is no doubt that the 
German grammarians are multitudinous and un- 
animous, and it is commonly hazardous to oppose 
many having one voice. But respect has been paid 
here to their testimony, and not to the number 
of the witnesses,— 


Apud sapientes argumenta plus quam testes valent. 
Ponderanda sunt potius quam numeranda testimonia. 


After it has been seen what is the character of 
German theories on the Latin subjunctive, and that 
it is often a characteristic of the Germans to believe 
before reasoning, and, as in the case of immature 
logicians, the faculty of imagination is developed on a 
larger scale than the faculty of ratiocination, it is not 
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at all strange that they should have conceived that 
44% essentially involves “a hypothesis,” or something 
“indefinite,” or “abstract.” But it is somewhat strange 
that this theory should have been believed in Britain 
by such men as the Oxford lexicographers, Liddell 
and Scott, who have exhibited all the industry of 
copyists or compilers, with all the intellect of inde- 
pendent thinkers, and by such a man as J. W. 
Donaldson, of Canibridge, to whose imperial intellect 
nothing was more foreign than to follow or to borrow. 
Perhaps, also, it is somewhat strange that it has not 
long ere this been discovered what ~7 essentially in- 
volves. The author does not presume to play the 
part of the philosopher in assigning any reason for 
the phenomenon. Like a plain practical man, he only 
deals with the result. That a language, whose suc- 
cessful study has been associated with the equally 
solid and splendid triumphs of Richard Bentley and 
Richard Porson, and whose study by English clergy- 
men not long ago was stimulated and rewarded with 
a seat in the House of Lords, should have had the 
constantly. occurring #4 left unexplained, or errone- 
ously explained, only furnishes one out of many cer- 
tain and conspicuous proofs, that fact is often far more 
striking than fiction. He was assuredly a wise man 
who recommended a friend, bent on visiting the 
Antipodes, “to read now and then a romance to keep 
the fancy under.” The opinion of modern Germany 
and Britain relative to 44 seems all the more remark- 
able from the circumstance, that the practice of such 
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Greek Fathers as Clement of Alexandria and Gregory 
Nazianzene completely coincides with the practice of 
the Greeks themselves. The same remark applies to 
the Scholiasts on schylus and Thucydides. - It is 
amusing to see Dr Arnold (Thucyd. v. 110), in his 
own mild way, attempting to put the Scholiast right. 
Dr Arnold was at once morally and intellectually 
great, but he did not understand Greek so well as the 
Scholiast. | 

As to the distinction drawn by the Germans be- 
tween pz as “subjective,” and od as “ objective,” the 
author quite concurs that it is new, but he demurs to 
its being considered true. Whether or not the dis- 
covery of this distinction in metaphysics constitutes a 
great epoch in that science does not require to be 
discussed or determined here. Its introduction into 
the domain of Greek has done about as much for that 
language as the “ Vortices” of Descartes have done for 
physics, or the ‘‘ Monads” of Leibnitz for metaphysics. 
The value of “subjective” and “objective,” as applied 
to #7 and ov, could not, perhaps, be better stated than 
in the words of the Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- © 
bridge, contained in a communication with the author: 
—‘ The grammarians here try to help us with their 
nostrum of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ but to little 
purpose. Here a theory is really wanted.” 

Nothing is farther from the desire, nothing more 
foreign to the design of the author, than to deny or 
to decry the services of the Germans in some depart- 
ments of classical literature. He trusts that he feels 
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the full force of the sacred obligation laid on all, to 
render to every man hisdue. He has only contradicted 
and condemned German theories, when they are con- 
tradicted and condemned by the constant practice of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. The application of 
the German theory of u4 to the Cidipus Rex of 
Sophocles, for instance, serves only to mystify the 
meaning of the text, to stultify its author, and to mar 
the matchless beauty of the proudest monument of 
Athenian tragic genius. When a similar application 
is made to the masterpiece of Demosthenes—Ilegi roo 
orepavov—the chief offence chargeable in the indictment 
by his antagonist is resolved into an “hypothesis.” 
What would be thought of the skill of a modern lawyer 
who, in drawing up an indictment, should represent 
the commission of a notorious crime as a mere “fancy”? 
It would have been better for the reputation of the 
German grammarians if they had learned the differ- 
ence drawn between a fact and a fancy in a court of 
justice. The logical exposition of the Greek and 
Latin languages is clearly enough not the forte of the 
. Germans. Whenever there is a number of apparently 
discordant phenomena, yet capable of being located 
by the discovery of a principle, there is as much pro- 
bability of finding such a principle in German gram- 
mars as there is of finding timber on the top of 
Teneriffe. There are, however, several editions of the 
classics by Germans, which it is a delight, as well as a 
duty to commend in high terms, such as Lachmann’s 
Lucretius, Ritschl’s Plautus, O. Miiller’s Festus and 
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Varro. The historical work of Mommsen rises far 
above the rank of respectability, and the reader re- 
signs himself without reluctance to the guidance of 
one who handles his high subject with all the 
power of a master. And as for the all-accomplished 
Niebuhr, one of the most original of observers, so far 
above the ordinary specimens of his countrymen, of 
what country is that man who would not wish him to 
have been his compatriot? 

In him there met such and so many qualities that, 
adjusted in their exercise by the balance of a perfect 
proportion, they raised him to the high rank of 
moral and intellectual greatness. That meanness 
and malignity, by which small minds only are 
marked and measured, could find no place in his 
noble nature. Like our own John Locke and Thomas 
Arnold, who loved truth with all the freshness and 
fervour of a maiden ardour, he will continue to chal- 
lenge the veneration of men. While to have adjusted 
the relation between fact and fiction in the early annals 
of Rome by a critical temperament free from timidity 
on the one hand, and temerity on the other, and by 
the pure force of an imperial intellect to have turned 
the tide of human thought in a new direction, will 
always be regarded by scholars as a triumph no less 
solid than splendid. 

It is now time to turn to the critics, and to report 
progress. Critics, like all other men, are comprised 
in two classes. The good, who do their duty, and 
the bad, who do not. The latter class, so far as the 
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author is concerned, has diminished in a manner 
equally rapid and remarkable. To the very few who 
deemed it consistent with their duty and dignity to: 
play the part of quibblers and -riflers in misrepresent- 
ing the author's second work as they had done his 
first, the only retaliation he offers.iss reply in the 
form of a fresh instalment of truth. He would also 
beg to suggest that they who misrepresent what they 
review, do not review what they misrepresent. 

Special reference is made here to one critique, the 
effect of which will not be what its author was in- 
clined to expect. Reference would not have: been 
made to it at all but for the opportunity it offers of 
proving how vain it is for any one to try to explain 
the difficulties of the Greek and Latin languages 
whose learning is limited to lexicons, and whose logic 
is based on the logic of German grammar. The re- 
viewer of the Scotsman imagined that the author had 
incorrectly interpreted a passage from Nepos. A 
critic possessed of judicial equity and discrimination 
would have pronounced at once that the question was 
not whether a single word was incorrectly interpreted, 
but whether the entire passage illustrated and demon- 
strated the true theory of the subjunctive, for which 
only it was originally cited. And even if the single 
word had been incorrectly interpreted, what was that 
to the thousands correctly interpreted? But, after 
all, the reviewer is discomfited on the incidental, irre- 
levant, immaterial issue he has raised. He says, “In 
aedem Minervae, quae yaAxiomos vocatur, confugit,” 
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is translated by Mr Hamilton, “ He found an. asylum 
in. the temple of Minerva, the. brazen one,. as. it is 
called,’’ instead of. “Minerva of the brazen house, as 
she is called:”. This is the crowning charge.in a long 
article, which, from its commencement to its close, is 
a wilful violation of the. command, “ Thou. shalt not 
bear false witness against. thy neighbour.” But the 
Nemesis of: retribution follows fast on .his footsteps. 
He who attempts ta murder his neighbour's reputa- 
tion only commits suicide with his own. The bor- 
rowed spectacles.to which the reviewer has recourse 
do not lend clearness to his sight. The borrowed 
bladders with which he tries to swim only make him 
sink. Unable himself to launch out into the sea of 
philological speculation, by leaning on Liddell and 
Scott, he only makes his shipwreck more signal. Turn- 
ing to Liddell and Scott, he is told that in Greek 
writers yeAziomos 1s applied to Minerva. But Nepos, 
like Livy, wrote Latin, not Greek. Livy in this, as 
in many other matters affecting the correct interpre- 
tation of the Latin language, summarily settles the 
point at issue, for he expressly states that it was the 
temple that was made of brass :— . 

Aetoli circa chalciaecum (Minervae est templum 
aeneum) congregati caeduntur.—Lib. xxxv. 36. 

Of course, the classical reviewer of the Scotsman is 
as great a stranger’ to the extant books of Livy as 
those whose loss is so greatly deplored by all true 
scholars. Events, philosophers say, repeat them- 
selves. Homer, who, according to some accounts, was 
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a native of Athens, did not think his pictures of 
human nature perfect without Thersites. His repre- 
sentative is still found in the modern Athens, who, 
unable to refute, can only revile. One would think 
that if a mun had no strength to reveal, he would, -at 
least, have the prudence or the pride to conceal his 
chagrin. One would think that a man of ordinary 
prudence would have known that anonymous misre- 
presentation could avail nothing against the authenti- 
cated attestations of the highest academical authorities 
in the United Kingdom. But it is here, as in all 
cases of folly and crime that stain the pageeof human 
history. Passion is more powerful than prudence. 
It is still as orthodox as it was of old :— 


Quod homines volunt, id plerumque credunt— 


1.¢., the wish is father of the thought. The reviewer 
wished certain doctrines to be.false, then believed it, 
and at last, contrary to reason, justice, honour, tried 
in vain to make others believe the same thing. Know- 
ing as little about the history of opinion as the history 
of Livy, he knew not that it is as vain to try to 
stop the course of truth as it is to stop the course 
of time. There are two policies, adopted by different 
men according to their different dispositions, to 
oppose truth. The one is to try to strangle it by 
violence, the other to starve it by neglect. Though 
the one, however, is the reverse of the other, they 
both resemble each other in their results. They are 
both overcome by what they attempt to oppose. 
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But it is time to report progress. Another Edin- 
burgh critic, on the first of the two occasions referred 
to above, contrived in a little paragraph to compress 
a large amount of real spite, and pretended contempt. 
It was once intended to cite it entire, to contrast it 
with the critic’s subsequent change of sentiment. How- 
ever, since that change is for the better, and the author 
thinks so well of him as to believe that he is ashamed 
of his former exhibition, he forbears. The critic made 
much capital of fancied “presumption.” He was 
horrified at.the ‘ presumption” of the author in differ- 
ing from the “most distinguished scholars.” He 
forgot, however, that the new opinions advanced were 
only the old orthodox opinions of such scholars as 
Cicero, Livy, and Cesar, perhaps not undistinguished. 
But Time, the great teacher that always tells the truth, 
erelong wrought a change equally certain and con- 
spicuous on the critic. On the second occasion re- 
ferred to above, believing that the charge of “ pre- 
sumption” had lost its force and point as a weapon of 
offence, he does not press it into the service. He has 
at last learned that, in the discussion and determina- 
tion of doubtful and difficult questions, the quality of 
arguments, and not the quarter whence they come, is to 
be considered. The author would be ashamed to quote 
anything in his own praise from the second critique; 
but, for the sake of progress, he will append the re- 
quest, “‘ Let us have more of his doctrine.” 

As for the Aristarchus of the Atheneum, while 
English courtesy did not allow him to revile when he 
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could not refute, yet the form in which’ he presented 
the result of his reasoning suggests the element of 
Irish rather than English logic,—“.It is a pity that he 
should have spent so much strength in refuting 
Zumpt, Madvig; Carson, and’ Parr.” A plain Scotch- 
man reasons thus:—‘ In most countries it is cus- 
tomary to remove the rubbish of an old building 
before beginning to build a new one.” Most people 
require to be convinced of the error of one theory 
before they require to have another. Time, however, 
produces the same effect on the English critic as on 
the Scotch. After a fresh instalment of truth has 
been presented to this Aristarchus, he concludes his 
eritique thus:—‘“ As-Mr Hamilton’s theory requires 
to be ventilated, he has done good service by entering 
it for the plate.” This was written during the week 
of the last Derby. While it is always right to repair 
a wrong by confession and compensation, from what- 
ever cause committed, it is fully as well, when sagacity 
sees what is right at first sight, and candour con- 
fesses it. The classical critic in the London Review 
combines these conditions of a competent critic. He 
is not known to the author; but he shows that he 
has studied the Latin language so successfully as to 
have seen its difficulties. | 
‘There are many scholars who ascribe the difficulty 
of Latin, as compared with Greek, not to an inherent 
difference of grammar, but to the errors of modern 
systems, and would put Latin on a footing which 
should enable students to.gain that thorough know- 
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ledge of it which has hitherto been limited to such 
men as Erasmus, who, by the way, was more ac- 
quainted with the classical writers than with what is 
termed the logic of Latin grammar.” | 

It now only remains to give the opinions of one or 
two University professors, who are interested in the 
progress of classical science. The following is a com- 
munication from a Scottish professor :— | 

“Though myself brought up in the theory you com- 
bat, and accustomed to regard the indicative as the 
mood expressing fact, and the subjunctive as that ex- 
pressing, in some shape or other, conception, I have 
always felt that there are many cases of subjunctive 
mood which cannot be brought under this formula 
without much thrusting and pegging to get them into 
the groove. Iam, therefore, open to conviction, and 
perhaps I shall meet my classes next session, having 
sloughed my old grammatical skin, and equipped with 
a new and truer theory.” 

The author begs to commend the following to the 
consideration of the classical reviewer of the Scotsman, 
who, at least, will have the discernment to see that he 
has done a foolish thing, if he has not the conscience 
to feel that he has done a bad and base thing in bear- 
ing false witness against his neighbour. It is thus 
that Mr Hepworth Thompson, the Regius Professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, the able editor of Archer 
Butler, one of the Royal Commissioners for Public 
Schools lately appointed under Lord Palmerston’s 
administration, writes to the author :— 
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“¢ By liberating the province of grammar from these 
intruders—technical terms—you will have done a 
good work, and scholars who have not committed 
themselves to a theory will be grateful to you.” 

And even those who have, if good men, will gladly 
use the glorious words of the illustrious Locke :— 

‘¢ Whatever I write, as soon as [ discover it not to 
be truth, my hand shall be forwardest to throw it in 
the fire.” 

GAVIN HAMILTON. 


THE ACADEMY, ELGIN, 
25th November 1865. 
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THE TRUE THEORY OF THE GREEK NEGATIVE My. 


NorHine is more natural for many, if not most, 
minds, that by close and constant thinking have 
made some particular province of speculation all 
their own, than to exaggerate its difficulty and im- 
portance, by looking at it through the magnifying 
glass of egotism. Lest this mistake should be made 
here, the author deems it desirable to describe the 
nature and importance of the present investigation in 
language other than hisown. Professor W. Y. Sellar, 
of the University of Edinburgh, who, besides having 
been a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, has taught 
in three of the four Universities of Scotland, thus 
speaks of the subject in question :—“ It zs most diffi- 
cult to enunciate a precise theory which would absolutely 
Jit all phases of the usage of 0b and wun.” 

Further, Professor Lushington, who, upwards of 
twenty years ago, was chosen to succeed Sandford in 
the chair of Greek, at Glasgow, says,— 

“T am not disposed to maintain that the usage of ov 
and wn has ever yet been treated with a perfectly ex- 
haustive analysis of ther peculiarities.” 

Still further, the Regius Professor of Greek at 
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Cambridge, to whom repeated reference has already 
been made, in a communication with the author, uses 
these direct and decided terms :— 

“The grammarians here try to help us with their 
nostrum of ‘ subjective and objective :’ but to litle purpose. 
Here a theory is really wanted.” 

There can be no mistake about the meaning of 
these distinguished authorities. In the conduct of 
a case or an argument, it is of great consequence to 
have good evidence from good witnesses. According 
to the evidence just cited, the difference between ov 
and 4 has not as yet been sufficiently or satisfactorily 
defined. What is the current, if not correct, opinion 
relative to these particles, in Germany and Britain, 
may be ascertained from the following extracts :— 

‘There are various ways of expressing the differ- 
ence between ov and pz: 

“Thus, ov is an absolute expression of negative facts, 
that is, of external non-existence. It denies the 
existence of a thing in the external world, indepen- 
dently of any impression or conception in the mind 
as to its existence or non-existence: 7 18 an expres- 
sion of negative impressions, a negative view without 
any reference to the actual existence or non-existence 
of the thing denied; it expresses that in the belief, 
wish, intention of the subject, the thing spoken of 
has not existed, does not, or will not exist. Thus, 
ovx tors rovro (this is not), refers to the actual state of 
things in the external world ; doxei rotro pon ivan, 
refers to the negative impression,—I think 2 zs not ; 
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ov, again, 1s a physical, 7 a mental negation; ov 
denies a thing objectively, 44 subjectively. Again, 
ov conveys an independent and immediate negation,—he 
is not good: 7, a negation depending on a supposi- 
tion,—I do not think that he is good. The force of ov 
is complete in the sentence in which it stands; pa 
always points out of the sentence to a preceding 
supposition, either actually expressed in some other 
sentence or implied in the context.” 

The net of speculation is spread so wide here, 
that one would think that the truth might have 
been caught by accident at least. This definition, or 
rather description, contains so many distinctions, that 
if it had contained the truth, it would have almost 
contained everything. Distinctions, however, are 
to be weighed rather than counted, and valued 
accordingly. The grammar, from which the above 
extract is made, bears on the title-page that it is 
chiefly from the German of Kiihner. The presence 
of the German element in it is certainly suffi- 
ciently certain and conspicuous. Its coincidence 
with the part in italics of the next extract, is striking 
enough :— 

“The Greek language has two negative adverbs, ov 
and 4, the general difference between which is, that 
ov expresses an objective or absolute negation, while 
4 expresses only a subjective or relative negation, as 
ovx éyw, I have not, absolutely ; wy eyo, I think I have 
not,—it is my subjective or personal opinion that [ 
have not. This negative is added to a participle or 
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infinitive, because they are mostly = to a conditional 
clause with ¢, as 0 joj xawov, he who does not exert 
himself; or if any one does not exert himself; ro m7 
yijues xaxov, not to marry is an evil, or if a man does 
not marry, it is an evil.”—Greek Grammar, Schmitz, 
pp. 155, 156. 

It is clear enough that the introduction of the 
terms “objective and subjective” from the domain 
of metaphysics into that of philology, is due to the 
Germans: and with what result may be seen by a 
reference to the opinion of the Regius Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, quoted above. As to the sup- 
position that a “condition” is necessarily involved 
in such a clause as 0 wy xapayv, it will be proved in 
due course, that this is a complete misconception. 

The next quotation, from a book entitled ‘“ Clyde's 
Greek Syntax,” full of German phraseology, and 
written in the full belief of the supremacy of 
German scholarship, presents a view of 7 equally 
erroneous :— 

“Oo and ya differ from each other, as do the indic- 
ative and subjunctive moods: ov belonging to the mood 
of fact, 4% to the mood of conception.” —P. 92. 

If consideration had been given to the fact, that 
an unfulfilled condition in the past is habitually 
expressed in Greek by means of the imperfect or 
aorist indicative, such a supposition as that now 
quoted would probably never have been either con- 
ceived in Germany or believed in Britain. Such a 
distinction between the indicative and subjunctive 
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moods in Greek is as ill founded as that drawn till 
lately between these same moods in Latin. 

Further, in the same treatise, page 93, on the sen- 
tence, ody, opus WS opuArccov tors TO, & won O10G TIC, TAUTE 
Asyew xai xecrrev, the following comment is made,— 
“The contingency in & wy oidé cig is obvious: it 
means not particular things which, but such things as.” 
It will be seen, in due course, that w4 denies “ par- 
ticular” things with all the absoluteness of which 
language is capable. 

It is somewhat remarkable that in a work so well 
known and so widely used as Liddell and Scott's G'reek 
Lexicon, one so creditable to British scholarship, in 
which all the industry of a copyist or compiler is 
combined with all the intellect of an independent 
thinker, the German view of 44 should have been so 
implicitly adopted :— 

“My expresses subjectively, that one thinks that a 
thing is not; ov, objectively, that it is not.... 2. It 
is used after the final conjunctions iva, os, brws, wore, 
because these are in their nature contingent.”— 
Article My. 

It will be seen in due course, that éore with ua 
denies absolutely, without any “ contingency,” quali- 
fication, or reserve, whatever. The same surprise 
may naturally be felt at the same opinions being 
held by the late lamented Donaldson, to whose 
imperial intellect in speculation nothing was more 
foreign than to follow or to borrow. In the Complete 
Greek Grammar, pp. 213, 214, it is stated that,— 
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To wom yeveobus ts = “ the supposition that it has not 
eome to pass.” Participle: y7 dea, “if he abstains 
from doing.” 

Ov is used after relatives, when the antecedent is 
definite, because in this case there is an affirmation ; 
but 7 follows the relative when the antecedent is 
indefinite, because in this case there is an hypothesis. 
Thus,— 

"Os wn rol radra = 6 on Tow TavTe = Si quis non 
haec facit.” 

It will be seen, in course of this investigation, after 
due deliberation on the practice of the Greek writers, 
that the prevailing idea present to their minds, in 
writing such a clause as the one just quoted, was 
very different from indefiniteness or hypothesis. 

The last extract illustrative of the British belief 
relative to 44 will be taken from the treatise of the 
late Sir D. K. Sandford, entitled Homeric and Attic 
Greek :— 

‘When uv is found with adjectives or participles, 
these involve a condition.”—P. 95. 

From the above extracts it is quite clear that there 
can be no doubt as to what are the current opinions 
regarding 7 as a negative particle among the highest 
authorities in Britain and Germany. There can be 
no less doubt, that when these opinions are confronted 
with those held by the ancient Greeks themselves, 
they are quite contrary to each other. Preference 
is here given to the ancients over the moderns. It 
is assumed as a preliminary postulate in the process 
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of proof, that the ancient Greeks knew more about 
Greek than modern Germans do. 

The first citation is made from Thucydides :— 

"H ‘EdAag ees weraviorard re nab xarwnilero, wore 7 
jouycouce avénbyvas, or, in the language of Livy,— 

‘“‘Graecia adhuc sedes suas ita mutabat et novas 
quaerebat, ut quiescendo non cresceret.” 

2.e., Greece was still in a migratory condition, and 
in quest of new settlements, so that it did not develop 
its resources by remaining at rest.—Lib. 1, 12. 

Here, in dore wn avéndyjves, a negation is made by pa 
with #ore, but there is no contingency whatever, as 
Inddell and Scott would have it, according to the 
quotation given above: gore is consequent on what 
goes before, but it cannot be said with any regard 
to correct thought or speech, that it is “‘ contingent” 
thereon. <A negative statement, definite in respect 
of time, place, and circumstance, is made without the 
slightest limitation, qualification, or reserve. What 
the Greeks desired and designed to convey by 4 in 
this and the following citations will be fully ex- 
plained at a subsequent stage of this argument. 
What is to be proved at present is, that the Greeks 
themselves give no warrant whatever for the current 
belief relative to pz. 

The following sentences from Xenophon present 
the same facts with the same irresistible and irrevers- 
ible inference deducible from them as the sentence 
above taken from Thucydides :— 

"Exes 08 xartorgoe ro oreurevwa, wore xoAws eyes occa bees 
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Kkven Pddayya runvnv, rav OF cderwy wndeva xaradavy elves, 
EXKAEOE TOUS CatytyéAOUS. | 

i.e, But when he (Clearchus) had drawn up the 
army in such a way that it was in a favourable 
position for being seen on every side to be a close 
compact mass of infantry, while not one of the 
unarmed men was visible, he summoned the mes- 
sengers of the Persian king.—Anab., lib. II 3, 3. 

Here, in adore rav cworrwy pndeva xarapavn sivas, & 
negation is introduced by #ore with py, not “ con- 
tingently,” according to Liddell and Scott, but ab- 
solutely, nor is there any “conception,” according to 
the Germans and others, but an actual fact stated, 
without any condition, qualification, or reserve what- 
ever. 

Kai everiyyavov rapeoss xab avrwow vouros rAReEOW, we 
on Sdvaccbas SsoBoesvesy civer yemuea. 

1.¢., And they fell in with ditches and canals full 
of water, so that they were not able to cross without 
bridges.—Id. 10. 

Here, also, in as wy Sovacbas Sic Bcsvew, there is a 
negation made by 7, but there is neither “ contin- 
gency, according to the Oxford lexicographers, 
nor “conception,” according to the German gram- 
marians, but an actual fact absolutely expressed. 

Tlag av ovv eyovres rocovrovg xébgous wees 70 vwiP 
TOME, KO TOUTAY LumdEvEe nly EwixivOuVoY, EweITH éx TOUTaY 
TevTaY TOUTOV ey TOY TeOmoY ELEAoIWEOA, O¢ LOvOS wiv we0S Seay 
aseBns, wovos d¢ eos avbowrav aiayeds ; 

1.¢. How then, with such means of warfare against 
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you, and yet not one of these dangerous to ourselves, 
could we next out of all these select this one, which 
on the one hand is alone impious before the gods, and 
on the other is base in the sight of men ?—Zd. 5, 20. 

Here, again, in xai rovrav pondeve yuiv émixivduroy, 
there is a negation with 7, but there is neither “ con- 
tingency” nor “conception,” but the statement of a 
simple fact. 

Toig ovy beoig yceess, Ors ov avy OMAR paren HAAG oDV OAirYOIG 
nrbov, dare BrcrLas wv un weyadra, dmrw@oos 6 wv Sedusder. 

2.€., To the gods then thanks are.due, because the 
foe came not in great numbers, but with few; so that 
they did not do us great harm, but showed in what 
we are deficient.—Zd. iii. 3, 14. 

Here, also, in dere Brdbas wu meyer, there is a 
negation introduced by dore with pw, but neither 
is there “‘contingency” nor “conception,” but the 
unconditional statement of an actual fact. 

The remaining sentence from the Anabasis is :— 

Kai gravida worry amogin jv. "Evdev wiv yae ven ny 
umecorlmdc., évbev b¢ 0 worapros roaovrosg ro Babos, wo ponds Ta 
Sipura vreckyew resowmevoss TOU Baous. 

And in this place there was much perplexity. For 
_on the one side there were hills of excessive height, 
and on the other, the river was such in depth, that 
not even the spears with which they sounded it 
stood above the surface of the water.—Zd. 5, 7. 

Here, precisely as in the preceding examples, in 
ws ponds Ta ddpura umegeyesv, the statement of an actual 
fact is introduced by pdé; but while there is thus 
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a negation, there is not the slightest trace of “ con- 
tingency ” or “conception.” 

As the first proof of uw, introducing an absolute 
negation with a finite verb, in opposition to the 
opinion of the Oxford lexicographers, that there is 
something essentially “contingent” involved in the 
usage of that particle, was taken from the historian 
of the Peloponnesian wars, so also is the last :— 

Kai rapaderyue rode Tov Adyou ovx eaysorov gots, 1a TAS 
werosnins 86 TH HAAM por} OWwolws avenOnvas. 

t.¢., And the following is no inconsiderable proof of 
my statement, that, in consequence of its migrations, 
Greece did not equally increase in other parts.— 
_ Lib. 1, 11. 

Here (as in all the other instances cited above), 
in ‘EaAdda poy avendjves, there is not the faintest 
trace either of “contingency” or “conception.” 
These sentences, which might have been increased 
to an almost indefinite extent, will be sufficient to 
show, that the form of expression thus illustrated 
is not casual or partial, but habitual, and that the 
essential characteristic of w4 which is common to all 
its combinations, is entirely independent of “ con- 
tingency”” or “conception,” which is merely, in some 
cases, an accidental circumstance. 

It is now time to examine »4 when conjoined 
with a participle or adjective. It will be seen, when 
the examination is made, that the current opinion 
relative to this combination in Germany and Britain 
is equally erroneous with the case already considered. 
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’ The same process of proof is adopted. The opinion 
of the modern Germans is confronted and contrasted 
with the opinion of the ancient Greeks. The two 
opinions will be found to be directly contrary to each 
other. Preference is here given to the Greeks over 
the Germans. Surely the Greeks knew how to use 
their own speech. 

It is thus that the German Kiihner attempts to 
distinguish between ov and 7, when joined to a par- 
ticiple or an objective :— 

‘‘Qv is used when a participle or adjective is 
denied directly without reference to any supposition, 
or changed by the addition of the negative into its 
contrary, ¢.9., T& ov xara BovdAeyware = turpia consilia. 
2. Mz, on the other hand, is used when the participle 
or adjective can be resolved into a conditional clause, 
expressing a supposed case ; as, 

‘O wi wiorevay = Si quis non credat.—Vol. ii. p. 402. 

And Donaldson, quoted above as the representative 
of British scholars, has written :— 

‘O pq rota radre = Si quis non facit haec.” 

According to the Germans, it would appear that 
it is a peculiarity of ov as contradistinguished from 
on, that “it changes the adjective into its contrary.” 
This usage, however, is as common to “47 as ov, and 
equally correct. M7 xaad is as good Greek as od xaAd. 
This the Greek Fathers even understood and exem- 
plified :— 

Tlébo¢ 3 oceksg n xara 1 wn xadav 
"Epa 8 Jeqwos dvonabexros re wobos. 
—Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34, 150, 151). 
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But, as already remarked oftener than once, the 
best test in this as in every other case, is to cite the 
practice of the Greek classics. The sentences which 
occur in the @dipus Rex of Sophocles are of them- 
selves sufficient to show that the statement, “4 is 
used when the participle can be resolved into a con- 
ditional clause, expressing a supposed case,”—rests on 
no better basis than the sands of supposition. It is 
not built on the firm foundation of fact; hence, it is 
easy to see what must be the fate of such a fabric. 

At the very commencement of the play, these words 
are found,— 

T]éasg 8 owod joey Quusamcran yéwes 
‘Omod 08 rascivav Te nob OTeVAYWaTwY. 
‘Aya Simca on wae Kyyerov, rexve, 
"A\Aav cxovew, aurig wd eAnrvde, 

‘O saios xhesvig Oldicroug xaovpevos. 

1.¢., And the city is at one and the same time filled 
with clouds of incense and songs of supplication and 
lamentation, which, O children, J, not deeming it right 
to hear from other messengers, have come hither in 
person, I who am known to all as the illustrious 
CHidipus.—4-8. 

Here, in dsaosav wy, is it possible to resolve the 
“particle into a conditional clause, expressing a sup- 
posed case”? Of course, there is but one answer 
possible. The case is not a “supposed” one, but one 
actually realized, with all the concurrent circum- 
stances of personage, place, and time specified in the 
most distinct and definite manner conceivable. 
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A little farther on, in the same play, the following 
words are found :— 

"AAA odm bv Meyois roUT empackcpny, 
eremrpe, yar, Ketovros eirovros, SsrAovs 
TOMMTOUG, WAC OF Lo} Taco Javwecerces. 

t.e., But not even this did | leave unperformed ; for, 
at the instigation of Creon, I despatched two messen- 
gers in quest of him; and long ago he has excited 
surprise by not being present.—Id., 287. 

Here, again, the idea of “resolving “7 raeav into a 
conditional clause, expressing a supposed case,” can- 
not for a moment be entertained. My xaegay does not, 
according to Kiihner and Donaldson, mean sz non 
adsit, but describes the veritable Tiresias, who is not 
present. Still further on in the play, the following 
words occur, more fatal than the last quotation to 
the theory in question, if that were possible :— 

"AAN bya moray 
0 wndev eidag Osdsrous exravon vw.—397, 

According to Kiihner and Donaldson, 6 pumdev cidas 
= Si quis nil sciat, 2.¢., ‘“‘merely a supposed case.” 
Sophocles, however, who may be presumed to have 
known how to write his own language, did not 
employ the words indefinitely, but applied them to 
the most conspicuous character in the drama, to 
Cidipus himself, in the clearest and most certain 
manner conceivable. 

Again : 

ove ei ov ¢ olnous, ob re, Kotav, xara ortyas, 
noch bn TO pundev KAYOS Eic wey’ OloETE ; 
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2.é., Will not you and Creon repair to your re- 
spective homes, and not swell this trifling grief to a 
great one ?—637. 

Jocasta here speaks, trying to reconcile her hus- 
band and brothers. ; 

The ro pmdey aAyos was not a supposed case, but 
actual grief, such as it was, estranging the two 
chiefs ofthe state. 

Further : 

CEdipus.—IIa¢ ciwas ; ov yae TlorvBos ekepuct we ; 

1.€., How have you said so? was not Polybus mysire? 

Messenger.—Ovd padrov ovd:v rovde ravdeis, KAA’ ioov. 

2.¢., Not a whit more than I, but equally. 

CEdipus.—Kai was 0 uous && ioov ra ponders; 

1.¢., And how is my father on an equality with a 
nobody ?—1019. ; 

Here, the ra padevi is not a “supposed case,” but 
a real man, a messenger from the court of King 
Polybus, speaking face to face with Cdipus. 

There remains yet another passage to be cited from 
this play, containing the same fact, and conveying the 
same impression, as the preceding ones :— 

| zi yee bes po Opty, 

Ory  Opaves pander Hy idly YAUKD. 

i.€., For what need was there that I should look 
on the light, to whom, at least when looking, there 
was nothing pleasant to see ?—1334. 

The padéev here was not a “supposed” case, but 
the daily burden which Cidipus had to bear. 

As Sophocles, like our own Dryden, had the 
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faculty of reasoning in verse developed in a remark- 
able manner, and, knowing the weight of words, could 
use them easily and well, a few more sentences 
illustrative of ~7, may be cited from the other play 
bearing the name of Cidipus :— 

Osdsroug.— de’ av rig evra rowmos & vay odor; 

1.¢., Could then any one of you go as a messenger 
to him? 

Elevos.—ae meds th Atkov, 7 maragriowy pore ; 

2.¢., As if to speak to some point, or to prepare to 
come ? 

Osdirrous.— ag av, weocuenay opinee, xecdavn weye. 

7.¢., That by offering a small service, he might 
derive much in return. 

E.evog.—xoak rig apog cvdeos pu) BAbmrovros wexeoss ; 

z.e., And what aid can come from a man who does 
not see ?—CHd., Col. 73. 

Here, in avdeos pon Barétwovros, as in the preceding 
play, the reference to Cidipus is direct and decided ; 
the case is actual, and not “conceived,” for the blind 
man stands before the eyes of his interlocutor; and 
the negation is made absolutely and independently, 
and yet by yz. 

In the next illustrative instance, 7 is again found 
with its appropriate accompaniment, a participle; 
but instead of a ‘supposed case” or a “ conception ” 
being found therein, Gidipus is found describing his 
own position himself :— 

GAA olde yao of ravTa wn wesbav, 16s 
juccs O ta Cav evdad. 
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1.¢., But begone, for I am aware that 1 don't 
succeed in persuading you of this, and let me live 
here.—797. 

In the following lines, the entire absence of any- 
thing at all approaching to the idea of a “ supposed 
case” or “‘ conception,” is at once apparent :— 

ewlorapues yar THvdEe THY EG THOOE [LOL 
rior wae wAhov pundevos rEeDacpevnr. 

1.¢., For I am aware that this delight with respect 
to my daughters has been shown by no one else.—1121. 

The next extract 1s exactly similar :— 

Tid goers réxvov Aivtws; didaoxe pe 
aS on cidor avTov wndey av od wuvbaves. 

t.¢., But what is it, son of Augeus? tell me, since I 
know nothing whereof you inquire.—1155. 

Before closing the consideration of 4, in conjunc- 
tion with a participle or adjective, a few additional 
illustrative instances may be cited from the great 
prose writers of Greece :— 

"Ewe 0€ age ovx ole, ra oowaurs del Te cUVTUYYEVOYTE 
peheravre, xuoreceiv, TevTa pwov DECEV TOD Ay puEAETaVTOG ; 

2.@., Don’t you think, then, that I, who imure 
myself to endure whatever befalls the body, bear all 
things more easily than you, who don’t practise such 
a course ?—Xen., Mem., lib. 1. 6, 7. 

Here, in cod oy pederavroc, there can neither be a 
‘supposed case” nor “conception,” for Socrates 
is conversing with his friend Antiphon face to face, 
and contrasts his habitual course of conduct with 
his own. 
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The next passage, from the_ historian Thucydides, 
is equally conclusive and decisive :-— 

Tlaig 57 diwiges yEwpryol xob ov Sadeiooros, mas mgoatrs pease 
peeher7jous eauaOpuEvor bia 0 UD way Tohhuig yauoiy és 
épogueiaden, aksov av rs Sewer ; 

7. é., How then shall men accustomed to agriculture 
and not to navigation, and who, besides, will not even 
be permitted to practise, from being always blockaded 
by us with many ships, perform any praiseworthy 
deed ?—Lib. i. 142. 

This extract, as all scholars will recollect, is taken 
from the memorable speech of Pericles, in which 
he advocated that policy whose adoption by his 
countrymen led to the Peloponnesian war. The 
two great parties referred to throughout the speech 
are, of course, the Athenians and Spartans. The 
reference to the latter, in yeweyol xai ov SaAceoios, is 
obvious at once. In the employment of these words, 
Pericles gives emphatic expression to a fact of which, 
from personal observation, he was cognizant; and, by 
appending seosérs with junde mederiious étacdwevos, he 
introduces something still stronger, but assuredly 
not in the shape of a “supposed case,” nor yet a 
‘‘ conception.” 

The two last illustrative instances of u7 conjoined 
with a participle, to be cited here, are supplied by 
the orators, Demosthenes and Aschines. They are 
so inconsistent and incompatible with the German 
theory, that they could not have more completely 
disposed of that theory, though they had been con. 
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structed by these authors expressly and exclusively 
for that purpose. The passage from Demosthenes is 
as follows :— 

To 88 pi weooyedpavra “eredav rag evdvvas Oa,” 
oreDavory, nal averre ev TH Isérow TLv oTePavov xeAgvaus, 
xoWavely wey Hryouwas nub TOUTO ToIg WemoAsrevpevoIs, eiTE 
aEibs sius ToD GrePavov nai TIS cvEppyoews TIS ev TovTOSG, 
clré xol poh, ers wevros nab TOvs voWous OEsmréov Elves [wos 
doxel, xa ovg radra yeapen env rovra. 

1.¢., But the question as to him, who, having recom- 
mended my coronation, and the proclamation of the 
crown in the theatre, failed to append this clause, 
‘When I shall have given in my account,” I consider 
this to be closely connected with the question about 
my whole public career, whether I am worthy of the 
crown, and its public proclamation among these 
citizens, or not; and, further, I suppose it is incum- 
bent on me to point out the laws, in accordance with 
which the defendant was empowered to bring in this 
bill —Dem., De Cor. 23, D. 

The question here is, what is the meaning of py 
aeooyeaparra; whether it states a fact, or only implies 
a “conception,” introduced in the shape of a “sup- 
posed case,” contingent on certain conditions; and 
since weocyed.bavra 18 a participle in concord with 
some substantive or other, the question is, whether 
he is an indefinite, imaginary individual, or a his- 
torical personage, whose existence is established on 
the surest and most satisfactory evidence. So far’ is 
the person in question from being an imaginary or 
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indefinite individual, that he is identical with him 
who is indicated by the demonstrative rotrw itself 
at the close of the sentence quoted above,—xaé’ ois 
rubra yeapev eyv rovrw. And, since ovros, like the 
Latin aste in forensic addresses, means the defendant, 
and as Ctesiphon in this trial was the defendant, 
therefore Ctesiphon—a name, next to the two orators 
themselves, the most conspicuous in this celebrated 
case—is Indicated by w7 reocyecLavre. Positive proof 
of the identity is furnished by a reference to the 
speech of Atschines :— 

‘O parae yéiyeude rov varevduvov orepavodr, wn aeoobsic 
eresdav OG Adyou xak evldves.—Or. xara Krys. 58, § 31. 

Here Atschines states the same fact in almost the 
same language as Demosthenes. In mi weosdbeic there © 
is an exact equivalent to the wy reocyedparvre of his 
rival; 2.¢., there is a denial of an actual fact—not a 
“supposed case” or “ conception ” __ of Ctesiphon 
having appended the additional clause, “When I 
shall have given in an account.” 

In the next extract there will be given, in one and 
the same sentence, one instance of 4 used condi- 
tionally, and another of w4 used unconditionally ; of 
74 introducing on the one hand “a supposed case,” 
and on the other, an actual fact. The extract is 
taken from the Y-roéeoss, or Argumentum, prefixed 
to the Prometheus Vinctus of Aischylus. The 
writer of it, whoever he may have been, whether 
ancient scholiast or grammarian, knew Greek better 
than the modern Germans :— 
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Ocasvoropodvrs d¢ Teopnbci zara Atos, we exreociras 
Tis woKns Up ov rekeras mobos, xai dAAw BAdoonwa 
Aéyours, wacayiyveras ‘Fours, Asog wéurlavros, areshav aura 
xepauvov, ei wy Te werhAcvra cumBjocobas cH Asi clrn noel 
ju} Bovdrdwevov Boovrn xarappaysion aurov apaviCes. 

i.e., * But while Prometheus is insolently vaunting 
against Jupiter, that he shall be driven from his 
throne by a son he is destined to beget, and while he 
is uttering other maledictions, Mercury appears on 
the stage beside him, at the instance of Jove, threaten- 
ing to blast him with a bolt, unless he distinctly state 
what was about to befall Jupiter; and on declining to 
make any disclosure, the thunder-clap having burst 
removes him out of sight.” 

It would be difficult to find a single sentence in 
Greek, which, in the course of two consecutive clauses, 
would present better illustrative instances of 7. In 
the first clause ~7 is found in such a combination, that 
with perfect propriety it might be described as intro- 
ducing a “supposed case,” or a “conception,” or a 
“contingency,” e jw elxn, t.€., unless he disclose. But, 
in the very next clause, 47 BovAdwevov, 44 introduces the 
statement of an absolute fact, with all the concurrent 
circumstances of person, place, and time, and without 
any qualification, condition, or reserve whatever. It 
is thus quite clear, that according to the habitual 
practice of the Greeks, not partially or accidentally, 
nis used to introduce a fact, or a conception indif- 
ferently, according to circumstances. The “ concep- 
tion” is not an essential condition of ~4, but only an 
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accidental circumstance connected with it. It is im- 
possible that the presence of a “conception” can 
produce “4, since the habitual absence of a “ concep- 
tion” does not prevent the occurrence of 4. 

The next combination of ~% to be considered, is its 
combination with the relative. What the current 
opinions relative to this combination in Germany and 
Britain are, may be fairly seen from the two following 
extracts. The first extract is from a work, to which 
reference has already been made, teeming with the 
phraseology peculiar to Germany, and written in the 
full belief of German infallibility :-— 

“ Ovy, opts, we ofadepov eors TO, & pom O10 TiS, TUdTE 
Aéye xot xearrev. The contingency in & wn oidé rig, 18 
obvious; it means not particular things which, but 
such things as."—Clyde’s Greek Syntax, p. 93. 

The next extract is taken from a work well-known 
and widely circulated in the public schools and 
universities of the United Kingdom. It has passed 
through eight editions at least, probably many more, 
so that there has been ample time allowed to detect 
and correct the error it contains :— 

‘¢ My is used in relative sentences, whenever the 
negative does not directly and simply deny an asser- 
tion with respect to some particular mentioned person 
or thing. Hence, relative sentences, take u7, when- 
ever they might be resolved into a sentence with ‘if,’ 
or describe only a supposed case; not particular indi- 
viduals, but individuals of a class."—Arnold, Gr. P. 
Comp., p. 85. 
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Having now seen what the opinions of the modern 
Germans and their followers on this particular com- 
bination are, it only remains to be seen what are the 
opinions and practice of the ancient Greeks. The 
first witness that is to be called, is Sophocles, who 
has already appeared in court, and done good service 
to truth by his excellent evidence :— 

Tis rode Y cvdeds tori bAswrEgos ; 
@ un kévon tears we Koray river 
Somos Oeyecbus, unde weoaPaveiv rive, 
abciv 3 cm’ oixwv. 

t.@, Who is more wretched than this man ? 
2.€. (I, Gidipus), whom none of his friends or fellow- 
citizens are allowed to admit into their homes, or 
to address, but all are enjoined to cast forth.— 
Cid., Rex. 815. 

The language of Sophocles in this extract is so 
express and explicit as to exclude the entrance of 
doubt into any candid mind, either as to its syntax 
or its sense. The words illustrative of the point at 
issue are,— 

Todds y cvdeds, ov pur) ekeors Oéyeobos rive. 

In the antecedent clause there is an individual 
indicated by name, the speaker, @idipus; and in the 
relative clause, where the same individual is repre- 
sented, the predication is made without any condi- 
tion, qualification, or reserve whatever, that no one 
is permitted to admit him into his house. Hence, 
the canon propounded by the Germans, and adopted 
by the two British grammarians quoted above, who 
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have followed so faithfully in their footsteps,—‘‘ M4 
is used in relative senses, whenever the negative 
does not directly and simply deny an assertion with 
respect to some particular person or thing mentioned,” 
—is directly contradicted by Sophocles. No such 
canon was known to Sophocles or his countrymen. 
Had such a law been submitted for their acceptance 
by any grammatical legislator, they would have 
assuredly moved that the word “not” should be 
omitted. When the canon is applied to the passage 
just quoted, it only mystifies its meaning, and 
stultifies the poet. According to it, Cidipus the 
outcast, Cidipus the expounder of the riddle of the 
Sphinx, (idipus the king of Thebes, loses his per- 
sonal identity. If a theory, like a tree, is to be 
tested by its fruits, one more deleterious could scarcely 
be conceived. It not only prevents good, but pro- 
duces positive mischief. A theory which produces 
such results cannot be true. Fortunately, it can be 
proved that the facts are against it. In reply to 
this a German might say, “So much the worse for 
the facts.” But to this it is replied here, that theories 
are only means to an end—the mastery of a language. 
Philological theories are made for the Greek language, 
not the Greek language for philological theories. 
Germans might say, and their faithful followers, 
that, in rodde y' cvde0¢, ov wun eeors Oeveobus rive, the “ con- 
tingency is obvious” in a transcendental sense, but it is 
not so according to Sophocles and common sense. 
To a German it may be true subjectively, but it is 
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not true objectively. ‘To a man who has a bee in his 
bonnet, it may be true, subjectively, that the city bells 
are always ringing, but it is not true objectively. 
To the Highland laird of olden times, who never 
retired at night without reeling, it may have been 
true, subjectively, that the house also was reeling, but 
it was not true, objectively, to others in their sound 
and sober senses. 

While the preceding passage from Sophocles is as 
direct as could be desired, yet a single sentence could 
scarcely constitute a basis sufficiently broad on which 
to build a sweeping generalization. So many sen- 
tences, however, of a similar character are to be 
found in Sophocles, as to show that this form of 
expression was not partial or accidental, but habitual 
and essential. In the other play, itself bearing also 
the name of Cidipus, there are no fewer than three 
separate instances of a relative with uq referring to a 
definite antecedent in a manner not to be mistaken. 
The first here cited is :— 

Oidirrous. edeboouny 

Sapov, 0 wHroT , eya Tahaxceds0s 
ermPédnow worsos esercabecs, 

t.¢., I received a gift which I, wretch that I am, 
ought never to have taken from the state.—did., 
Col. 540. 

The gift to which Cdipus here refers, is, of course, 
his own mother, whom he unwittingly wedded. It 
would be almost impossible to conceive a reference 
more direct and distinct. To say, as the Germans 
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and their faithful followers say, that o means not a 
particular gift, but “one of a class,” not only robs 
the passage of its appropriate point and force, but 
nullifies one particular fact, to which the poet desired 
and designed to give especial prominence throughout 
the play, a fact which contributed the true tragic 
element, which was peculiarly fitted to excite in the 
mind of the spectator the combined emotions of pity 
and horror. 

The next two extracts occur within a few lines of 
each other, containing usages equally clear and con- 
clusive with those cited above. The first is,— 

Antigone.—" Ore war ”Agns, 
unre Tovros avréxugaer, 
aoxomos Os wAcuEs Ewoo pay 
ev aDavel Tis oem Lecowevas. 

7.¢€., But him, whom neither Mars nor Neptune 
met, the unseen Pluto seized, bearing him away by a 
sort of secret destiny.—(id., Col. 1679. 

In org war "Agno avréxvecer, Antigone refers not “to 
one of a class,” but to a particular person, her own 
father, who had neither fallen on the field of battle, 
nor perished by shipwreck. 

The remaining extract is :— 

Antigone.—ébos nel xanav ce Hv TIE. 
nok yo 0 pendano 52 Pidov, Av Lidrov. 

t.é., There was then a sort of desire of misfortunes 
even. For indeed, what was by no means dear, was 
dear.—Jd. 1697. 

In 6 pydawe b Gidov, Antigone directly and dis 
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tinctly refers to the discovery of her father’s marriage 
with his mother, which, though painful, yet, inas- 
much as he had been “sinned against rather than 
sinning,” through filial affection became an object of 
fond commiseration. 3 

The practice of the prose writers of Greece, with 
reference to this particular combination of yw, is pre- 
cisely the same as the practice of the poets. The 
prince of Grecian philosophers wrote with refer- 
ence to the point in question, just as the prince 
of Grecian tragic poets. And it cannot be said that 
Plato used w% for ov from the constraints of metre. 
The coincidence that is found between Sophocles and 
Plato, perfect and complete, proves that the single 
consideration which guided them in composition, 
was the logical law of accuracy in thought. The 
first passage is taken from the well-known dialogue, 
the Pheedo :— 

"Exeidav &Qixwvras of rereAcurnxores cig rov Toro, o§ O 
Scipuaw Exaorov xomilel, TewTov wey OsedixaTOVTO Of TE MHAMC 
x0k Ooiws Biwoavrec, us OF Ly. 

2.€., When the dead have arrived at the place, to 
which the demon conducts each, in the first place 
those, who have lived virtuously and piously, and 
those who have not, submit themselves to trial.— 
113, D. 

The company here described is just composed of 
two classes. The one class is specially designated o/ 
nara Bsmoarres, the good; the other is described as 
the opposite of these, of w%, the bad. It was not 
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necessary or desirable to name them, if it had been 
possible to number them. Plato, however, assigns them 
the common characteristic of being the opposite of the 
good. This is a pretty dejinite description. 

The next illustrative instance from Plato is as 
follows :— 

Ti obv; civ "Howre wrirepoy Dawe rav awdsaBnrnoiay, 7 
Tal [Ui ; 

t.¢., What then? shall we say that love belongs 
to subjects that may be discussed with propriety, or 
to those that may not ?—Phadrus, 263, C. 

As, in the preceding passage, Plato divided men 
into two classes, the good and the bad, so in the 
present, he divides things in general into two classes, 
those that may be discussed with propriety, rav 
awProBirnciwav, and those that may not, rav pr. 

Plato, of course, did not deem it desirable to name 
the different things which belonged to this class, but 
he implied that they had the common characteristic 
of not being fit for discussion. This is a pretty 
definite description. 

One other sentence may be adduced, illustrative of 
#4 in combination with a relative clause. It is taken 
from Xenophon, who is so fond of minute, circum- 
stantial, and matter-of-fact descriptions :— 

"Ess 68 Gui desrnv ebobcy woreusous opav immeac. Kai 
cav re “EAAnvaw of won eruyov tv raig rakeow ovres, cig ras 
recess ebcov. 

2.é, But while it was still about sunset, they 
thought they saw the cavalry of the enemy. And 
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such of the Greeks as happened not to be in order, 
ran to their ranks.—An. II., 2, 14. 

As in the immediately preceding extracts, so here 
again, a comparison, or rather contrast, is instituted 
or implied between the two component parts of a 
collective whole. In the case of a military company, 
when the approach of an enemy was expected or sus- 
pected, every other distinction would be forgotten, 
save the all-important one between armed and 
unarmed soldiers. In a well-disciplined army, like 
that of the Greeks, under Xenophon and Chiriso- 
phus, where order was the rule and disorder the 
exception, those described as of ty craig rakeos wn ovres, 
were certainly described definitely. It was necessary 
to describe definitely the condition of the soldiers, 
but not to give their names. 

Only one other combination of y% requires to be 
cited, before demonstrating what was the essential 
idea associated by the Greeks with any combination 
of 44 whatever. This combination is with the article 
and infinitive used asa substantive. It is commonly, 
though not correctly, supposed that this combination 
occurs only in the statement of abstract and general 
propositions. In the following illustrative instances, 
it will be seen that the negative predication is made 
with immediate reference to particular subjects. The 
first instance is taken from Thucydides :— 

Od pry obd8 BagBdeous sienwe, Ose ro punde "EAAnvas wa, 
aig tol Oonel, cavriaccdoy &S Ev Ovo amronexciobus. 

i.e. Nor, again, does he (2.¢., Homer), speak of 
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barbarians ; because not even were the Hellenes, 
as it appears to me, up to this time distinguished 
by one common term in opposition to that.— 
Lib. 1, 3. 

Here, in ¢o punde "EAAnvag croxexegiobas, a negative pre- 
dication is made by paé, with respect to a particular 
subject, and that, too, without the slightest trace of a 
“‘ supposed case” or a ‘ conception.” 

The next sentence, and some others in succession, 
are taken from Xenophon :— 

“Hyodpevog 02 xatl ro xoraQeovelv rav wodewian papenv rived 
EuCareiy mens ro waexeobus, meoeime Trois xnouts rods Uae THD 
Anorav wAscxomevovs BacCaeous yuwvors rwarciv. ‘Ovavres 
ody of OTpuTIMras AgvxoUsS wer, bse +O ndemorE ExddETOeel, TéovELS 
8 nab amovous, OW TO abl Ew OYNWaTaV Elves, EVOUICCY WUNdeV 
Ssoicew Tov woAEWOY, 7 Ei tyuvossel OE06 uchryeobos. 

‘te. And believing that contempt of the enemy 
could instil some vigour in fighting, he commanded 
the heralds to sell naked the barbarians that had 
been taken by the robbers. The soldiers accordingly 
observing that they were white, in consequence of 
never having their clothes put off, and that they were 
fat and incapable of labour, in consequence of being 
always on carriages, believed that war would be 
different in no respect, than if it were necessary to 
fight with women.—Agesil. 25. 

Here, in ro paderore éxdveobus, as in the preceding 
passage, a negative predication is made by jum with 
respect to a particular subject, and that, too, without 
the slightest appearance of anything at all like a 
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‘supposed case,” or a ‘“‘conception.” In this same 

sentence, as will have been observed, the negative 

particle occurs again. In the second line after the 

first occurrence, the following words are found :— 
Evounsocey und:v Osoloesy TOV WOAEWOV. 

Here the German grammarians and their faithful 
followers would say, that the negation is referred to 
the minds of the soldicrs, 2.¢., it is a subjective usage 
of the negative uw, But no such explanation is 
possible in the first case. As a matter of fact, the 
Ephesians were ‘“ white,” because they were “not in 
the habit of stripping themselves” for gymnastic exercises. 
And yet the same form of the negative is found as 
in the second case. 

The “ subjective” form of the negative is found in 

Agvaovs dst +0 wonderrore éxdvecbas, 
although the form of the clause is oljective, 2.¢., @ 
present result patent to the eyes of all, from a cause 
operating in past time, is expressed absolutely by the 
narrator. There is no allusion to something in the 
future, which might or might not take place. 

The next illustrative instance is taken from the 
Anabasis :— 

Kasecevos 02 rore pudv wixgoy eeQuye roo pu7 xaramwerembyvas. 

2.¢., And Clearchus was then, indeed, within a little 
of being stoned to death.—Lib. I. 3, 2. 

Here a negation by 7 is made with respect to a 
particular subject. 

In rod py xaramwereudjves there is nothing at all 
approaching in appearance to the statement of an 
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abstract or general proposition. To Clearchus it 
certainly was personal and particular. Nor, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of common sense, is there 
anything at all approaching in appearance to a 
“supposed case” or a “conception,” whatever may 
appear to be the case in a “ transcendental ” sense. 

The next sentence is taken from the Memorabilia :— 

"Ewot 02 ri wioygov ro erécous on Obvacbas wegi ewod pare 
Yvavas LATE Torjocs. 

2.¢€, But what disgrace is there to me in the fact 
that others are not able either to judge or act justly 
regarding ne.—Lib. IV., 8, 9. 

Socrates does not here say that some men are not 
able to judge and act fairly towards others, but that 
certain men were not able to do so toward himself. 
His accusers were notorious enough,—Anytus, Lycon, 
Melitus. Since the words just quoted were uttered 
by the great Athenian sage, shortly ere he took the 
cup from his weeping gaoler, it can scarcely be said 
in any sense, with any regard to accurate thought 
or speech, that this is a “supposed case” or a “ con- 
ception,” save perhaps in a transcendental sense, 
which it is to be hoped will not become common 
in England at least, in the interpretation of Greek 
and Roman mind. 

The last passage to be adduced in refutation of the 
German theory relative to the negative w4, is taken 
from Sophocles, who has already supplied so much 
evidence on the subject, equally clear and conclusive. 

It is from the idipus Coloneus :— 
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Oidsrous.—a raids, xAverov ravde meoryweun evan ; 

’ Avriyovn.—nnovoupey re, xa rs Sei reooraoce Dewey. 

Oidsaovg.—éwos wiv ovy, odwrd Acirowas yoe ev 

Tq (un Siovaobas, nb copay, Svoiv xoxoi. 

2.e., CEdipus.—My two daughters, do ye hear the 
strangers of the place? 

Antigone.—We have both heard, and do you tell 
us what we ought to do. 

(Edipus.—As for me indeed, I cannot go: for I 
fail, in having neither strength nor sight,—two mis- 
fortunes. —(C:d., Col. 495. 

CHdipus does not here make any (general) statement 
relative to the failing sight and strength of old men, 
but when desired to walk, he tells his daughter that 
he cannot, because he is both blind and weak. In waé’ 
deav, the German “ subjective” interpretation is scarcely 
admissible, ‘“‘ I think I cannot see,” for he had torn 
out his eyes with his own hands, and in the very 
first line of the play, he asks his daughter to tell him 
“where he is,” for he was actually, objectively blind. 
But surely there is no longer need of argument on 
this part of the subject. Such sentences as those 
adduced above in ample abundance from the classsic 
writers of Greece, the Germans seem never to have 
seen. Had they remembered such sentences in the 
course of their reading, and, remembering, had 
reasoned on them, a very different theory from what 
they have “evolved from the depths of their own 
consciousness,” would unquestionably have been the 
result. 
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Now that it has been proved that the German 
theory relative to the negative w7 runs counter to the 
common practice of the best writers of Greece, it 
may be assumed that it is not true. The first indis- 
pensable condition of a true theory is, that it should 
fit the facts. The immediate and inevitable conse- 
quence of this theory, as has just been seen, is to 
mystify the meaning of the Greek text, and to 
stultify its author. Such a theory, from the neces- 
sary nature of things, cannot be true. Such a theory 
would be dear at any price. Such a theory is worse 
than useless. And such a theory is essentially Ger- 
man. It is German in its origin, German in its 
essence, German in its characteristics, German in its 
tendencies. According to the genuine transcendental 
phrase, it must have been “ evolved from the depth 
of the consciousness” of its inventor. In the plain, 
stern language of truth, however, it has only been 
evolved from the shallows of conceit. Such a theory 
was not the result of close and constant compari- 
son of the manifold combinations of Grecian speech. 
There is no other method of evolving a general 
principle out of a multitude of individual instances. 
There is no royal road to Greek any more than to 
geometry. 

It is quite impossible to form a correct conception 
of ~7 as a negative, apart from m7 as a prohibitive. 
The word being the same in either case, the rational 
a priori inference would be, that there is a very close 
natural affinity subsisting between these two usages. 

C 
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And so this will be found to be the case. The two 
usages are certainly different and distinct, but as 
certainly they are not diverse. The idea underlying 
each of them is essentially the same. That the idea 
of an essential unity between w7 as a prohibitive, and 
“4 aS @ negative, has never up to this time been 
entertained, is proved by the fact of the existence 
of the German theory, which has just been disposed 
of. If us% as a prohibitwe had been considered in 
common with mu, as a negative, that theory would 
neither have been conceived in Germany nor believed 
in Britain. That the Germans should never have 
thought of the essential unity here indicated for the 
first time, is not at all strange. Among German 
philologists the faculty of imagination is developed 
on a larger scale than the faculty of ratiocination. 
However necessary and desirable the former of these 
two faculties may be in a novelist or a poet, the 
latter faculty is what is specially required in a man 
of science. It is only by proceeding along the path- 
way of observation and induction that the man of 
science can ever reach the terminus of truth. But 
the Germans, instead of treading the firm ground of 
fact, at once soar on the wing of fancy into the air. 
Although, however, their speculations are very full 
of air, they have very little light in them. It is not 
wonderful then that the Germans, delighting in fancies 
rather than dealing with facts, should have failed to 
see the connexion between jf as a prohibitive and ph 
as a negative. But it is wonderful that this fanciful 
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theory should have ever found a footing in Britain, 
where the memory of Richard Bentley and Richard 
Porson is still cherished. These truly great critics 
taught that foreign theories were to be taken on trial, 
rather than on trust, and that theories, like trees, are 
best tested by their fruits. ‘ 

But it is now time to illustrate »7 as a direct 
prohibitive. 

Mg is used as a direct prohibitive either with the 
imperative present, or the aorist subjunctive, accord- 
ing to circumstances; ¢. g., 

My ~evdowaneriges, t.¢., Do not continue to bear 
false witness. 

M7 Levdomaeruejons, t.e., Do not commence bearing 
false witness. 

Mg is used in the second place, as an indirect pro- 
hibitive, dependent on a preceding verb :— 

“O vowos nwus xereves um Ppevdoaeruecir. 

z.¢. The law commands us not to bear false 
witness. ; 

A third usage cognate to the two just given, 
may here be appended. 

My as a conjunction is used to introduce a conse- 
quence dreaded or deprecated ; e. g., 

‘O cyacbos cane Seides wy 0 reacig pevdowaeruen, 

t.@, The good man is afraid lest his son should 
bear false witness. 

In all these illustrative examples, there is a com- 
mon characteristic. Something is either positively 
forbidden, or a consequence is dreaded. False 
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testimony is forbidden, because it is both bad and 
base. | 

It is not deemed necessary or desirable here to 
cite at any length passages from the Greek writers 
in proof or illustration of these usages. They are 
known to every one, who knows anything at all 
about Greek. One passage only may be cited from 
the logical Sophocles, who, within the short compass 
of four lines, gives three instances in illustration: one 
of each kind :— 

vov 0 bya ey aD Deora, 
nob ool weopava rovde un Iamres, Orws 
oy rovde Sdarrev avros és Tapas weons. 
Xogog,— Mevérue, 7 yrapas vrosrjcus codecs, 
gir’ avros ev Savodow vBeiorns ryévn. 
—Ajax, 1088. 

First of all, here is the direct prohibitive—py vBesorns 
yevn, 2. €., don't become insolent. 

II]. Then there is the indirect—ooi reopava pr 
Jerre, 2.é. 1 charge thee not to bury. 

III. Lastly, there is the deprecated consequence— 
ja avros réons, 2.¢., lest you fall yourself. 

In these three clauses, following in close succession, 
the meaning of w% is indicated by Sophocles in a 
manner not to be mistaken. In each there is the 
certain and conspicuous characteristic of an act 
being forbidden as wrong, or a consequence depre- 
cated as unfortunate. But there is in none of them 
any thing at all approaching in appearance to a 
‘‘supposed case,” or “one of a class,” or “a sub- 
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jective conception.” Or if there is, it can only be in 
a “transcendental” sense, evolved from the “ depths 
of German consciousness,” or from the height of 
German ethereal fancy. There is nothing of the 
kind according to common sense, whatever there 
may be in a transcendental sense. 

These usages of u4 prohibitive are exceedingly simple. 
They furnish, however, the key which, fitting all 
the wards of “4, unlocks its hidden intricacies. The 
Germans, indulging in their aerial flights of fancy, 
were too far away to see the close connexion between 
4 prohibitive and ws negative; and, failing in this, 
failed to find the necessary solvent. So soon as this 
instrument of investigation is applied to sentences 
containing “7 as a negative, the secret meaning will 
soon surrender itself. Even without it, by means 
of the passages cited at the commencement of this 
treatise, it was possible to show that the German 
theory was not the Greek theory. Without it, by 
means of these sentences, it was possible to show 
what was not the true theory. With it, in connexion 
with these same sentences, it will be easy. to show 
what is the true theory. It will be remembered that 
the first passage cited was taken from the great 
historian of the Peloponnesian war, to the following 
effect :— 

“H SEAAGs ers weraviorard re xol xarwxilero, wore pon 
jovygonce avénbjvas.—i. 12. 

2.¢@, Greece was still in a migratory -condition, 
and in quest of new settlements, so that it did not 
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develop its resources by remaining at rest; or, in the 
language of Livy :— 

Grecia adhuc sedes suas ita mutabat et novas 
quaerebat, ut quiescendo non cresceret. 

If Thucydides had written thus :— 

“Tf Greece had not at last remained at rest, her 
resources would never have been developed.” 

Or, by making a general proposition :— 

“Tf communities do not remain at rest, they will 
never develop their resources ;” 

—then, of course, he would have introduced the 
hypothetical member in both propositions by # pa, 
in which case it might be affirmed with perfect pro- 
priety, both of speech and thought, that there was a 
‘supposed case,” a “condition,” and that therefore ws 
denied “ contingently.” But Thucydides hath made 
no such proposition here. He states a simple fact, 
absolutely, unconditionally, without any limitation, 
qualification, or reserve whatever. And this he does 
by means of p47 :— 

WOTE (on Hovyaouce avenbyves. 

2.€., So that Greece did not develop its resources 
by remaining at rest. 

If there be any truth in the representations of the 
Germans, if they have succeeded in finding the key 
which fits all the wards of 4, and unlocks its hidden 
intricacies, then it indisputably follows that the great 
historian of the Peloponnesian war makes here a 
great blunder. For not one of the conditions which 
they represent as essential to 44 is here to be found. 
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Instead of these conditions being found, their con- 
traries only are found. But while, according to the 
Germans, some sentences with y#%, when compared 
with other sentences with yu, present nothing but 
contradictions, the same sentences, according to 
Thucydides and the other Greeks, when compared 
with each other, present nothing but coincidences, 
and constitute one whole, consistent and com- 
plete. By following the Germans we get chaos 
instead of cosmos, by following the Greeks we get 
cosmos instead of chaos. The sentence of Thucydides 
under review has nothing in common with the Ger- 
man mode of interpretation, but it has much in 
common with the prohibitive use of w, illustrated at 
length above. It is known to everybody who knows 
anything at all about Greek, that m4, and not od, is 
always used in prohibitive clauses with the imperative, 
subjunctive, and infinitive. And the reason why 
this should be so will soon appear. My, in combina- 
tion with all these moods forbids something or other, 
which is bad, or is to be avoided as adverse. Ma, 
therefore, inasmuch as it is a stronger negative than 
ov, is employed in preference to ov as a prohibitive. 
And it still retains, what has never hitherto been 
known, as decidedly, though not so directly, the same 
pecuhar force when negative as when prohibitive. This 
will now be proved by the best of all evidence, the 
evidence of the Greeks themselves. Thucydides, by 
employing “4 as a negative and not ov in gore wy 
avéndnves, implies that the Greeks, by roaming about 
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and not remaining at rest in a fixed settlement, did not 
do what they ought to have done and might have 
done. The very words themselves imply as much. 
But if there could be any doubt or difference of 
opinion on the subject, all dispute would be ended 
by the words of the immediate context :— 

oreKreIc Ev THIG WOAGOWW wE Ei OAD eyiyvorTo. 

1.@., Seditions arose in the cities, as is commonly 
the case. 

But so soon as there is a change in the character 
and habits of the people, there is a corresponding 
change for the better in their condition. 

wos re ev TOAD yYpovy yovydoacn 4 “EAAas BeBatws 
among eerewre, etc. 

1.e., And Greece, after a long time, having with 
difficulty enjoyed a settled peace, began to send out 
colonies, etc. 

And at the commencement of the very next 
chapter a contrast of the two conditions is expressly 
drawn :— 

Avrarwrigus 68 yeyvomevns rig “EAAKO0S nal rav yenwaron 
THY KTHOW ETb LLLAAOY H Weorepov Tosoupevns. 

z.¢., But when Greece was becoming more power- 
ful, and acquiring the possession of money still more 
than before. 

The truth of the common proverb, that “ A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” was as striking in the time 
of Thucydides as it is now. 

The following sentence, also from the same his- 
torian, resembles the foregoing one in every respect. 
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The coincidence in syntax and sentiment is complete. 
It also has been cited already in confirmation of the 
fact, that ~7 introduces the statement of a fact by a 
finite verb, unconditionally, absolutely, without any 
qualification, limitation, or exception whatever. And 
as in the preceding case, “4 1s employed in contra- 
distinction to ov, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that something or other is condemned by considera- 
tions of policy or justice, which might have been and 
ought to have been otherwise. The sentence is,— 

Kai wapederywa rode rod Adyou ovx tAadysorov tors, Sic 
TAS perToinins eo TH HAAR Lum Opolws caevenOAvas. Ex aR TIS 
arans “EAAdbos of woktuw 4 ordoes tamwinrovres rag 
“Abweiovg of duvardraros, ao BéBasov bv, cwexeeouv, xal 
woniras yiryvopevos evbvg amd mwoudasud wile ers exoinony 
wAnbes avboumav rnv woAsv. 

1.é., And this which follows is no inconsiderable 
proof of my statement, that, in consequence of its 
- migrations, Greece did not equally develop its resources 
in other parts. For of such as by war or sedition 
were driven forth from the rest of Greece, the most 
powerful retired to Athens, as to a place of security ; 
and becoming at once citizens from a very remote 
period, rendered the city still greater in population. 
—Lib. i. 11. | 

Here, a sharp distinction is drawn between the 
policy of the inhabitants of Attica and the other 
states of Greece. The contrast is all in favour of 
the former. Their policy is singled out for special 
commendation, while that of the latter is condemned. 
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And this emphatic form of condemnatory statement 
finds appropriate expression in the employment of the 
negative “7 :— 

Asct reg werosxins tg rae wAAe won) ooiws avendzvecs. 

My is not employed with more propriety in pro- 
hibiting the commission of a bad or impolitic act, than 
in reproving the omission of it. My is not employed 
with more propriety in the general prohibition :— 

My roasis werancracbwoay, 
than in the particular reproof :— 

"FAAas ora peraviorard Te nab xarwxilero, wore pr 
novyacuce avtnbyves. 

The coincidence in these two passages from Thucy- 
dides extends not only to the syntax and sentiment, 
but also to the very language. A coincidence so 
complete is the best of all evidence for establishing the 
theory here propounded. And that this emphatic 
form of expression is not exceptional, casual, or 
occasional, but general and essential, may be proved 
by an additional case, still stronger than the pre- 
ceding, if that were possible, and found without 
travelling beyond the bounds of the first book of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Tadra rAcbay 6 Tlavoarias ra yeemmara, wv xual meorepoy 
ey meyarw akiaowars ved trav “EAAgvev Ose ryv TlAcrascos 
Hyewovie, WOAAW TOTE KAAOY Noro, nas ovxETE NODVUTO bY TH 
xabsornxors rebmm Bsorevew, GAAa oxevds re Mrdsxag évdv0- 
wosvos &x rod Busavriou tEjes, xal dia ro Ovaune wrocevopevoy 
avroyv Myo: xai Aivbarios edogupogour, reamecav re xo 
Tlegosxny woceribero, nal xartyew ray Sievorav ovx novvaro, 
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BAA’ eovoss Beayeos wpovdHAov & TH yawn wEILovus toemsire. 
emehrs aeckew. Svomeocodoy re wurov magerye, nal rH opyy 
ora yauhexn EyenTO t¢ wevrasg Omoime wore pndeva, OLYaobas 
HOTELS. 

1.¢., After the receipt of this letter, Pausanias, 
although he was even before held in high repute 
on account of his strategy at Platsea, was then much 
more elated, and was no longer able to live in the 
customary style, but went forth from Byzantium 
clad in Median robes, and in his march through 
Thrace, Medes and Egyptians formed his body-guard ; 
and he caused a Persian table to be laid for him, 
and was not capable of concealing his purpose, but 
by trifling acts he prematurely revealed what he 
purposed to perform at a future date on a larger 
scale. Furthermore, he made himself difficult of 
access, and showed such a violent temper towards 
all alike, that no one was able to approach him.—Lib. 
1. 130. 

The historian here, in describing the character 
of Pausanias in general, and his conduct on several 
occasions in particular, descends to great minuteness 
of detail. His dress, diet, and demeanour, are com- 
mented on in turn, not in terms of commendation, 
but censure. The long list of acts of extravagance 
and arrogance is closed by the crowning climax :— 

wore wndeve. divaobas weoassves. 

Of course, it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to state here that it is in connexion with padia 
that the statement of a fact is made unconditionally, . 
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absolutely, without any condition, exception, quali- 
fication, or limitation whatever. This is manifest 
at first sight. It is equally so, when the sentence 
is presented in the language of Livy :— 

Pausanias immodice sus in omnes pariter ire ita 
indulgebat, ut nullus ad eum adire posset. 

What is to be noted here is, that Thucydides, by 
the introduction of #7 in the clause, 

wore wondevee divacobus weocteve.s, 
desired and designed to convey a strong censure of 
Pausanias, in repelling his countrymen from him by 
his intemperate anger. 

Mj, as a simple negative in this clause, has precisely 
the same force that it has as a prohibitive. This is 
implied as decidedly though perhaps not expressed 
so directly. In the one case, wa forbids an act before 
it is done, because it is wrong. In the other case, 
4 condemns an act after it is done, for the very 
same reason. 

These sentences taken from Thucydides, as speci- 
mens rather than selections, conclusive and decisive 
though they be on the point in question, are not 
more so than the following taken from Xenophon. 
They too have already been cited in proof of the 
fact, that 44, with a finite verb, introduces the state- 
ment of a fact absolutely and unconditionally. They 
are now adduced again to show the reason why :— 
that no other usage of jw is more logically consistent 
with the primary and proper function of that particle 
in the language of the Greeks. The first of these 
sentences 18 :— 
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"Eel 08 xartornos ro orpareuwa wore xadas eyes opcodes 
wavTn Parayya muevav, trav O¢ aoTAaW pndeve xaradava 
eivecs. 

2.¢., But when he (Clearchus) had marshalled the 
army in such a way that it was in a favourable posi- 
tion for being seen on all sides to be a close compact 
mass of infantry, while not one of the unarmed men 
was visible, he summoned the messengers of the 
Persian king.—An., lib. ii. 3. 3. 

The aim of Clearchus on the occasion here in- 
dicated was to reveal to the enemy what was strong 
in his army, and to conceal what was weak. If 
either from ignorance or indolence, the want of skill 
or the want of care, he had revealed what he ought 
to have concealed, or had concealed what he ought 
to have revealed, he would have failed in the duty 
of a good captain. Of the two aims which Clearchus 
sought to attain, the one which here requires explan- 
ation thus finds expression in Greek, 

Mybes rav corhav xaraQaryis torw. 

Mz, of course, is here employed in forbidding the 
commission of what is wrong or zmpolitic. It intimates 
the dread of Clearchus, lest any of his men should 
appear unarmed ; a circumstance which might prove 
dangerous to him in the country of an enemy at once 
powerful and perfidious. So empathic is 4, that 
it here passes into the clause which intimates the 
result desired by Clearchus, but it still points to 
the opposite result so much dreaded by him. The 
language of Xenophon is virtually equivalent to, 
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Clearchus suos ita instruxit, ut omnes esse armati 
viderentur. 

t.¢., Clearchus marshalled his men in such a way 
that they all appeared to be ready for action. 

But every vestige of the conflicting emotions by 
which Clearchus was alternately actuated, has van- 
ished like a vision. Those only can the Greek 
language adequately express. 

The next sentence from Xenophon is contained in 
the same book and chapter :— 

Kai tverbyyavov radeos xal abrwow wAngeow ws pon 
Sivaobas Oso Bocivern over yepueav. 

z.¢., And they came upon ditches and canals full 
of water, so that they could not cross without bridges. 
—Id. 10. 

The Greeks now, besides being harassed by an 
enemy hanging on their rear, had their old dangers 
and difficulties aggravated by the addition of new 
ones on their front. They had now to face ditches 
and canals impassable but by bridges. Their en- 
gineers being neither numerous nor efficient, they 
were ill fitted to cope with and conquer these formi- 
dable obstacles. Under these peculiar circumstances 
Xenophon might well have said :— 

wan bvrvyycvapey TaPeoIS xal avAwoW wAgcEoW DOarOS. 

The dreaded danger would have been fitly depre- 
cated by wr. But it would not have been more 
fitly deprecated than it is actually deplored by pa 
in Xenophon’s own words :— 

as (on Sbvecbas Ose Bcsverv aver yepuewy. 
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The next passage from Xenophon is contained 
in the third book of the Anabasis,— 

Kal tvradbe. rorr7 arogie: ny. "Evbev wev yar Oen umecinpnra, 
gvoey 02 6 woramos rocovros ro Babos as pnde ra ddeara 
UmEpiyEly weipawEvoss FOU &Oous. 

i.e, And in this place great perplexity ensued. 
For on the one side there were hills of excessive 
height, and on the other the river was such in depth 
that not even the spears with which they sounded 
it stood above the surface of the water.— iii. 5,.7. 

This passage resembles, in several respects, the one 
explained above. Xenophon does not trust to in- 
direct implication on his part, and to inference on 
the part of his reader, for the conveyance of a correct 
and complete impression regarding the condition 
and feelings of the Greeks. He expressly intimates, 
that there was “great perplexity.” And this arose, 
in a great measure, as in the preceding case, from 
the occurrence of obstacles to obstruct their march, 
in the shape of water. There they had to encounter 
impassable ditches and canals. Here they have to 
encounter in turn a river of great depth. The pos- 
sible occurrence of so formidable an obstacle would 
naturally be dreaded and deprecated by the Greeks. 
In its actual occurrence they had now to deplore 
what they had formerly dreaded and deprecated. 
This feeling is characteristically and correctly ex- 
pressed by u4:— 

aS ponds Ta Sdpura vmECeyes. 
It will be interesting and instructive to apply 
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the German theory to the explication of this clause. 
According to it, “it was not actually and absolutely 
true that the spears did not appear above the surface 
of the water” when the process of sounding was going 
on, “but only subjectively, in the opinion of the 
explorers.” What would the decided, practical, 
business-like Xenophon have done, who was in the 
habit of pommeling his soldiers when they did or 
said a foolish thing, if those sent to sound the river 
had returned telling him “that the spears were not 
actually and absolutely covered by the water, but 
only subjectively, in their opinion ?” 

The last passage to be cited here, furnishing an 
illustrative instance of w4 introducing the statement 
of a fact, absolutely and unconditionally by means 
of a finite verb, is from the same chapter as the last. 

Toig obv Seoig yoo, Ors ov adv woAAn pawn HAAG ov» 
orbyoss HAOov, ware BAcrbas wey won peyarn, Onrdwoas OF wv 
Seowueda., 

2.€., Lo the gods then thanks are due, because the 
foe came not in great force, but with few; so that 
they did not do us great harm, but showed in what 
we are defective.—Jd. iii. 3, 14. 

The clause in this sentence which requires ex- 
planation is precisely parallel to the one first quoted 
from Xenophon. They may be placed together :— 

gov OF homAwy wndéve, xareDavy éivecs. 
wore Brcerposs wey (um Leyarn. 

Each presents a result exactly as desired by the 
Greeks, but in a form deprecating the opposite result. 
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The sentiments of the Greeks on this oceasion might 
naturally be expressed thus :— 
My jus Brcdrpwos weycra of roresos. 

My, of course, is characteristically and correctly 
employed here as a prohibitive, but not more so than 
when Xenophon wrote :— 

wore Brcerpas wey pum weryara., 
where 7 is used as a negative, and introduces the 
absolute statement of an actual fact. The language of 
Xenophon is substantially equal to,— 

Hostes cum coplis tam exiguis venerunt, ut nobis 
nihil injurie inferrent. 

But the force and beauty peculiar to the Greek 
have disappeared in the process of translation. 

It will next be seen that My has the same peculiar 
force, when combined with participles or adjectives, 
that it has when combined with finite verbs. The fol- 
lowing illustrative instances, like those in the preceding 
series, were cited at the commencement of this argu- 
ment, in proof of the fact that the doctrine of the Ger- 
mans, represented by Kiihner, and adopted by Donald- 
son, was quite untenable. The words of Kiihner are,— 

My is used when the participle or adjective can be 
resolved into a conditional clause, expressing a sup- 
posed case; as, 

‘O pq miorebav = Si quis non credat.—Vol. il. p. 402. 

The words of Donaldson are,— 

‘O 7 roy radre = Si quis non facit haec. 

These, on the other hand, are the words of Sopho- 


cles,— 
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T]oass 3 opood priv Supsaparaw yéwes, 
Opbod Os TUscvov TE XAb OTEVAY MATA. 
‘Aya Oixcuay poy rae ayyehwv, téxve, 
aAAaY axovEenw auTOG WO cAnAUbEL, 

0 Taos xAssv0g Oidixous xaAoumevos. 

ie., And the city is at one and the same time filled 
with clouds of incense and hymns of supplication and 
lamentation, which, my children, I, not deeming it 
right to hear from other messengers, have come 
hither in person, I who am known to all as the 
illustrious Gidipus.—Gid. Rex, 4-8. 

When once these witnesses have been confronted 
in court—when once the preliminary postulate has 
been conceded, that Sophocles knew how-to use 
his own tongue, then the most able and adroit 
advocate in the world cannot arrest judgment against 
the Germans, and those who have followed them. 
They have clearly no case. Sophocles, in putting 
these words— 

aya Sinaia pn wae ayyehov, rénve, 

aAAwY axOLEY AUTOS GO EARAVOA— 
into the mouth of C£dipus, has put it out of the 
power of any one to maintain that ~7 combined with 
a participle essentially involves ‘‘a supposed case,” or 
a “hypothesis.” The idea of such a thing in this 
passage is simply impossible. If it had not been 
impossible, it would have been intolerable ; for it 
would only tend to mystify the passage, stultify 
the poet, and mar the matchless beauty of the 
proudest monument of Athenian tragic genius. So 
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far as metre is concerned, ov might have been written 
by Sophocles, instead of 7. It was not, therefore, 
without reason that he wrote ys. Sophocles, by 
employing the latter in preference to the former, 
intimated, in a manner not to be mistaken, that 
(idipus adopted one course of conduct as right, and 
condemned its opposite as wrong. In a crisis of 
the state, instead of hearing from others in his own 
house, he stepped forth to use his own eyes, and, in 
the exercise of a paternal government, to meet and 
mingle with his subjects, whom he affectionately 
calls his children. This course of conduct was right. 
Its opposite—to remain at home, and hear from 
others—was wrong. This is correctly and charac- 
teristically implied by 7, in aya dsmouav wy, ete. 

This is just what was seen in the foregoing series 
of sentences, and will be seen more fully in those 
that are to follow. 

A few lines further on in the play, Gidipus again 
appears on the stage, and in his accustomed and 
appropriate character of interpreter. Not more cor- 
rectly and completely did Cdipus solve the riddle 
of the Sphinx, than he now resolves the mystery of 
uy. So well does he weigh the force of words, that 
language in his hands becomes an instrument fitted 
to reveal, and not to conceal, the expression of human 
thought. (édipus thus speaks :— 

WAN ovw by weyoIs TOUT Empukdpny, 
emerpoc yee, Kesovros eixovros, dsarAovs 
ToweouG, TeAross OF Loy Taucov Jouwaecerces. 
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i.e., But not even this did I leave unperformed ; 
for, at the instigation of Creon, I despatched two 
messengers in quest of him; and long ago he has 
excited surprise by not being present.—Id., 287. 

The language of Cidipus here is exceedingly clear. 
It will appear still more clear, however, when con- 
trasted with the German explanation of uf. — 

“My is an expression of negative impression, a 
negative view without any reference to the actual 
existence or non-existence of the thing denied; it 
expresses that, in the belief, wish, intention of the 
subject, the thing spoken of has not existed, does not, 
or will not‘exist. My is a mental negation, denying 
a thing subjectively. Again, w7 conveys a negation 
depending on a supposition,—J. do not think he is 
present. My always points out of the sentence to a 
preceding supposition, either actually expressed in 
some other sentence, or implied in the context.” 

Whatever may have been the desire and design of 
the German Kiihner in employing this language, 
when once it has been applied to the passage here— 
47 xaeav—its effect is only to conceal the expression 
of thought. The darkness with which this explana- 
tion invests the subject is as deep and dense as 
Cimmerian darkness itself. There is no ray of 
reason to irradiate the dismal gloom. Nor is the 
density of the atmosphere greater than the barren- 
ness of the soil. The student is entitled to expect 
bread, but he only gets a stone. After almost break- 
ing his teeth in trying to crack the philological nut, 
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he finds it only full of emptiness. But what the 
modern mystic German has withheld, that Cidipus, 
the old Greek, as orthodox as he is old, has vouch- 
safed to bestow. His is a genuine explanation of the 
enigma, not like that of the German, who explains 
the obscurum per obscurius. It is thus that Cidipus 
elucidates the mystery of «4. Like all other kings, 
who like to be obeyed, Cidipus is naturally angry 
when he is disobeyed. He had sent messenger after 
messenger to Tiresias, but that oracular personage, 
though hearing, did not heed. Tiresias had thus 
done what he ought not to have done. The feelings 
of (dipus, consequent on this conduct, find fit and 
forcible expression in the line,— 
Tec Os [Ln Tapav Javuclerces. 

(Edipus in these words explains the enigma of pu. 
In every usage it intimates, either that something is 
denounced as wrong, or deplored as a misfortune. 
According to the German mode of interpretation, 
although Cidipus had been chiding Tiresias for not 
being present at the council, 44% expresses a negative 
view, without any reference to the actual existence or 
non-existence of ‘the absence of Tiresias ;” and, more- 
over, “‘ that he was not actually absent, but only, in the 
opinion of Gidipus, subjectively.” It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to say more. After all, the best 
way to refute such arguments is to state them: then 
they refute themselves. | 

In the following passage, old Cidipus does not 
render less service than in the foregoing one :— 

Kai wag 0 Quous && toou ra pondevi ; 
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i.e. And how is my father on an equality with a 
nobody ?—:d. Rez, 1019. 

It will be remembered that, when this passage was 
cited at an earlier stage of the treatise, 1t was seen 
from the context that ra prides was no “ supposed 
case,” but a veritable man, a messenger from the 
court of King Polybus, speaking face to face with 
Cidipus. Mydei¢ is not here equal to the Latin nequzs, 
but to nullus. The latter is actually found as a sub- 
stantive, ‘a nobody,” in Livy :—Concitati, aut 
honori, aut quaestui, illis estis; et quia in concordia 
ordinum nullos se usquam esse vident, malae rei se, 
quam nullius, turbarum ac seditionum, duces esse 
volunt.—Lib. iii. 68. 

Here, the contemptuous epithet of nullos—z.e., 
‘‘ nobodies”—is applied by a proud patrician to the- 
tribunes of the plebeians. To this usage of nullus 
the usage of pmdeic, in the line quoted above, is pre- 
cisely parallel. That usage is completely fatal to an 
argument circulated at present in this country, in 
favour of the belief that 7 is confined to cases of 
conception only. It is stated in Clyde’s Greek 
Syntax, said to be used as a text-book in the 
Universities of Scotland, that “ pxdé is the Greek 
word for nothing, because it expresses mere non- 
entity, a conception of the mind.” That is the argu- 
ment in substance, though not in the exact words, for 
quotation is made from memory. Now, if it be true, 
as alleged, that the neuter jv is so used because it 
represents ‘“ nonentity,” only a “conception,” then it 
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follows that the masculine pmdsis will represent only 
an imaginary individual. But pbdeic, in the line just 
quoted, and others about to follow, represents a real 
person ; therefore, whatever is true of pmdcl¢ is also 
true of w7dév. The simple truth is, that the Greeks 
used ovdgy or pmdér, according to the nature of the 
idea to be expressed, in the same way that they used 
ov or oh. Mrdév or amdesg is used when it is desired 
or designed to convey censure or contempt. The 
following additional passages from the logical Sopho- 
cles remove the subject from the region of conjecture 
to that of certainty :— 
ov yae nkiou rovs wndévas. 

2.é., For he did not deem the nobodies worthy of 
the distinction.—Ayaz, 1114. 

Here, again, the rovs pndives are not nequos, but 
nullos. Nor are they imaginary, indefinite indi- 
viduals, but real, actual, personal beings, the Atride 
themselves. Teucer speaks of them so contemptu- 
ously because of their conduct toward his brother 
Ajax. Moreover, in the Gd. Col., Theseus, altercat- 
ing with Cidipus, says,— 

e00zas sivecs xeiph loov Ta pndevi. 

te, And you thought that I, too, was on an 
equality with a nobody.—918. 

The coincidence of contemptuous comparison in 
these passages is complete. Nor will it appear to be 
less in the case of wndéy itself. The historian Hero- 
dotus has just the same ideas relative to 4 and its 
compounds as the poet Sophocles. One or two 
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illustrative specimens from the celebrated interview 
between Solon the Athenian, and Cresus the Lydian 
king, may suffice :— 

Kgoiaos 08 orepy bess, ciae. "OD Eeive Adgvacie, 4 08 nwerton 
eDoaswovin ovrw ros cmrépparas bs ro pondev.”—Cho, 32. 

Here, zo pndév does not mean “nonentity,” but a 
level still lower than that of two porters, Cleobis and 
Biton. Such a position Creesus despised, when held 
by another, and dreaded to descend to himself. 
Therefore, such a position 1s accurately and ade- 
quately described by a compound of 7. The notion 
that so dey is the Greek word for “ nothing,” 
because it represents a mere “ nonentity,” only a 
“conception,” is most probably a German importation 
into this country. The notion bears strong internal 
resemblance of being an importation, rather than an 
indigenous product. The Germans, or their followers, 
have fancied this doctrine to be a fact; it is a fact, 
however, that it is onlya fancy. Herodotus furnishes 
another passage still more fatal to its pretensions :— 

"Edeyer 0 ‘Eguworimos rave. “"QL revrav dvdeav dn 
pahiora am soyov evooiwrarev rov Biov xrnodmere, ti oe 
sya xaxov Hh auTiS % Tov twav tic koydouro, H of 7H TaD 
aay Tv, OTk foe avr cevdeos emoinous ro pundev slvecs,”— 
Urania, viii. 106. 

It will be seen ‘at once that ro wndév here means a 
eunuch. But not even a German surely would 
venture to maintain that a eunuch is a “ nonentity,” 
a mere “conception.” Therefore, zo pndiy is not. a 
“nonentity,” a mere ‘‘ conception.”—Q. E. D. 
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Two other passages may be cited, one from Sopho- 
cles, one from Euripides, in which ro joqdé, or ro py 
yevecbus, 18 equivalent to the greatest evil. In which 
case nothing could be more accurate or more ade- 
quate than the employment of p27. 

70 pon Yeveobas rq Saveiv ioov Aéyw.—Eurip., Troad. 631. 
Xogo¢ 
"Id yevea! Beoray, 
OS Ves low xab TO Lon— 
dey Cwous tvacihua.—d. Rex, 1186. 

In all these illustrative instances the peculiar force 
of 7 is abundantly evident. With the logical con- 
sistency peculiar to the Greek language, the very 
same power which is possessed by p7 as a prohibitive 
is still retained by w4 as a negative. Less directly, 
indeed it may be, but assuredly not less decidedly. 
Something is either denounced as wrong or con- 
temptible, or deplored as unfortunate. The latter 
idea is brought out with great beauty in the follow- 
ing passages :— 

noi rig Weos avdeos fam BAE@ovTOS HexEOIs ; 

1.€., And what help can come from a man who does 
not see ?—CEd. Col., 73. 

When this line was quoted before, it was proved 
that 7) Brzrovros was not a “supposed case,” nor an 
equivalent to, s? quis non videat, but that the reference 
to (Edipus was immediate and inevitable. The Ger- 
man method of interpretation would be, ‘ C‘dipus 
was not actually blind, but only subjectively so, in 
the opinion of the interlocutor.” This is the tran- 
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scendental sense of the passage. Suffice it to say, 
that this sense is not consistent with common sense; 
for it consists with fact, that Cidipus had torn out 
his eyes with his own hands, and his interlocutor 
was looking him in the face. My Baérorros implies 
that the fact of Cidipus being blind could not be 
denied nor disputed, but was to be deeply deplored. 
The sight of a blind old man was one that could 
only excite feelings of commiseration and compassion 
in the minds of spectators. Thus, (dipus, though 
blind, again throws great light on the language of 
the Greeks. 

Another passage in the Cd. Rez, resembling the 
above in every respect, confirms the interpretation 
just given :— 

Tloas wév, ef xocl won BAsress, Qeoveig O Cwwe, 
oie, vorm Evveoriy. 

i.e. Even though you do not see, yet, notwith- 
standing, you understand how greatly the city is 
distressed.—302. 

CEdipus is here addressing Tiresias. The angry 
altercation, which afterwards ensued between these 
two, had not yet begun. (idipus, therefore, in his 
address, employs terms of respect, and not of re- 
proach. My Baéres implies, on the part of (dipus, 
an expression of sympathy with the soothsayer on 
his loss of sight. And such a peculiar power of 
expression is possessed by the language of Sophocles 
alone. 

Such a mode of expression is neither partial nor 
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casual, but essential and habitual. It is not confined 
to one writer, but common to all. The three fol- 
lowing illustrative instances, occurring in close suc- 
cession, are furnished by Xenophon, every one of 
which refers to the same subject, so familiar was 
the idea to his mind. The first instance is :— 

Xespioopos piv ovv xa ooos novvnbnoay rod orpurebuuros 
evravba soreuromederoavro. ‘Tay 5 wade oreuriwrav of 
(un Ouvawevos OsreAéoas THv Oday évuxTépevoay aoros xo cevEeD 
wueos. Kal tvradda raves ray oreariwrav aaddovro. 

2.¢@., Chirisophus accordingly, and as many of the 
army as were able, encamped in that place; but of 
the other soldiers, such as were not able to complete 
the march spent the night without food and fire. 
And there some of the soldiers perished. 

The admission and application of the German 
theory to the travels of the Ten Thousand, makes 
sad havoc of history. Xenophon, who was an eye- 
witness, with all the specific detail of time, place, 
and circumstance, distinctly states as an actual fact, 
that certain soldiers were not able to complete their 
march. The Germans, on the other hand, say “if 
any were not able to complete their march,” which 
might or might not be the case. Further, the 
Germans say “the soldiers were not actually unable 
to complete their march, but only subjectively so, 
in their opinion.” The death of the soldiers from 
fatigue, want of fire, and want of food, disposes of 
this point, if it really deserves discussion. Surely 
the Germans would not maintain that “they did 
not die, but only subjectively, in their opinion.” 
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The application of what has been already advanced 
in this treatise, with regard to j#, to the passage in 
question, brings out the meaning, if not in a tran- 
scendental sense, in a manner consistent with common 
sense. It was the desire of Xenophon to draw a - 
sharp distinction between the condition of two com- 
panies of soldiers, between those who were able, and 
those who were not able, to reach their destination. 
And since the condition of the latter differed from 
that of the former in being disastrous, by the employ- 
ment of uw rather than ov, in pH buvewevos Ssarerbous 
7jv oddv, he deplores their unfortunate doom. In a 
foreign country far from home, Xenophon might 
naturally apprehend the death of soldiers from famine 
or fatigue. Such a disaster dreaded as a probable 
contingency, would be described in Greek by pa, 
and thereby deprecated. After its actual occurrence, 
the disaster is deplored with equal propriety by the 
employment of 44 in of ui duvewevos, etc. 

The second of the three illustrative passages referred 
to above, is found in the very next book of the 
Anabasis. This passage presents two clauses in close 
contiguity, in one of which 7 is employed to deplore 
a present misfortune, in the other to deprecate a 
prospective misfortune still greater :— 

"Avye xarercinero Ose 70 ponxérs Svvacbas mopeverbou. 

Here, first of all, ~7 is found in connexion with 
a historical fact, to which Xenophon himself was 
an eye-witness. And the peculiarity in the employ- 
ment of uw, rather than ov, lies in this, that it not 
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only states a fact, but expresses regret at the nature 
of the fact. It was an unfortunate event for the 
soldier himself in particular, and the army in 
general, that he was not able to continue the march. 
Xenophon exhibits the same solicitude about the 
safety of a single soldier, that he did in the case of 
the entire army, as seen above. This is seen still 
more clearly from a consideration of the succeeding 
clause :— 

nvaynaon 08 at ToUroy aye, wo my aworoiro.—Lib. V., 
8, 8. 

Lest a single life should be sacrificed, the strong 
soldier was compelled to conduct his weak and weary 
comrade. My, of course, is employed to deprecate 
this dreaded contingency. But it is not so employed 
with greater propriety than in the preceding clause, 
where it is employed to deplore a present misfortune. 
Thus the ancient Greeks, and the ancient scholiasts, 
combine in employing 7 to state a fact absolutely, 
unconditionally, in countless cases, where there is not 
the slightest trace of ‘‘a supposed case,” a “ concep- 
tion,” a “condition,” or a “contingency.” For 
Xenophon has written, within a line or two, dc x0 
ponxtrs Sdvacbas, aS well as a¢ um wxodosTO. 

And the ancient scholiast, as quoted already, — 
wrote,—p7 Bovardwevov Tleopnbex, as well as ci wy ra 
psrrAovra, ouuBjoecbas sa As ein; and surely the 
ancient Greeks knew more about Greek than the 
modern Germans. 

The remaining passage, in which yw introduces 
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a fact to be deplored, and expresses Xenophon’s 
commiseration of the condition of his troops, is 
almost immediately contiguous to the one last quoted 
from him :— 

chad pany xl yeeros ye dvrog, olou Abyess, cirov dt 
ExshehosToros, olvou Oe fund oaPecsverbas, wapov, urd Of Tovaw 
Tohhav amayorevovrav, Torswian O¢ exowevar.—d. 8, 3. 

Here the historian, while referring to several sources 
of peril and privation that harassed and embarrassed 
the soldiers in the line of march, singles out as a 
subject for special regret the fact that they had 
not been permitted to smell even the juice of the 
grape. Myde, of course, implies emphatically that 
that circumstance was greatly deplored. 

The two following passages, one from Aristophanes, 
the other from Xenophon, are precisely parallel in 
point of syntax and sentiment, and completely cor- 
roborate the instances given above of 4 introduced 
to deplore the absence of the necessaries of life. 
The line from the often wise as well as witty Aristo- 
phanes is well known, and is as follows :— 

TrUXov ev yoe (3405, Ov ov Asyess, Cav Eorw pondey Eyovre. 

Here the position and condition of the poor man 
are brought out with great beauty and force by 
the comprehensive expression pdev eyovre, which is 
peculiar to the Greek tongue. It implies that he 
has nothing, yet he deserves to have something. Such 
is the force of pumdév. 

The other illustrative example from Xenophon 
furnishes a fine specimen of an “ undesigned” coin- 
cidence. It 1s to the following effect :— 
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Tavs wiv ofuces ua) ixowes eyovras eis & Oe reAciv, révnras. 
rous O¢ wAsio tov ixnavav, rAoucioug.—Xen., Mem. iv. 2, 37. 

The xé»ys, indeed, is not so poor as the rrayés so well 
defined by Aristophanes, but yet his condition, when 
contrasted with that of the rdovoio, in not having 
supplies sufficient to meet equitable demands, is not 
what it deserves to be, and is therefore fitly and 
fully deplored by the employment of wy. Of course, 
wévas, in Greek, is to xrayos, what pauper in Latin 
is to egenus. 

Now that the employment of w7 in connexion 
with a participle or adjective, to deplore something 
or other unfortunate, has perhaps been sufficiently 
illustrated,—a few instances of 44, in the same com- 
bination, when employed to denounce what is wrong 
or impolitic, may be given from the great prose 
writers of Greece. No better illustrations could 
be given than those cited at the commencement of 
this treatise, for the simple purpose of proving, in 
opposition to the late Dr Donaldson and the Germans, 
that #7 was constantly found in connexion with the 
precise statement of matters of fact. The two pas- 
sages from the philosopher Plato were :— 

"Exedy aQixovras of reredcuryxores cig rov rorov, of 6 
Saiwav Exaorov xomiler, wemrov pdtv dsedsxkourro of Ts XAADS 
xh ooiws Bscoavres, xok of wn.—Phedo, 113, D. 

The last clause contains what concerns the present 
argument. The fact that a class is comprehended by 
xai of wy, has nothing whatever to do with the employ- 
ment of «4 here. This explanation, also till lately 
current in connexion with the Latin. subjunctive, 
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is a complete misconception. It is the character of 
the class, and not the class itself, that is concerned 
with wz. The employment of »/ intimates, in a 
manner which must not be mistaken, that a certain 
class have done evil, and therefore what they ought 
not to have done. 

The passage from the Phedrus is :— 

Ti obv; viv "Koura xérepov Qawev rav awpioBnrnoinay, 7 
rav un.— Phed. 263, C. 

As there are bad men whose conduct is correctly 
described by the use of 4, so there are things whose 
nature is also correctly described by the use of 4. 
These are things which not only cannot be discussed 
with due regard to decorum, but. cannot even be 
named. 

The next passage is from the moralist Xenophon :— 

"Ewe 08 dea ovx oles, ra oamars wel re ouvrvyyavorre 
(MeAeravre, xocorepely, pwcvrc wov Pecew cod pu weAeravros ;— 
Xen., Mem., Lib. i. 6, 7. 

Socrates is here conversing with Antiphon, whose 
character is contrasted with his own. Socrates, as 
every one knows, was eminent for temperanee, self- 
denial, and physical endurance. The habits of 
Antiphon, it would seem, were the very reverse. 
Socrates could not commend a character so contrary 
to his own, and by the employment of ,4, in describ- 
ing it, thereby condemns it. 

The first illustrative instance of 4 in combination 
with a participle was given in connexion with a 
‘passage where the application of the German theory 
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has only the effect of marring the matchless beauty 
of the proudest monument of Athenian tragic genius. 
The last instance is given in connexion with another 
passage, where the application of the same theory 
has only the same effect on the most solid and 
splendid monument of Athenian eloquence. The 
passage is as follows :— 

To 08 um weooyedparre “ txreidav rag evddvas ba,” 
oTEDavOUY, nak Overmel bv Ta JeaTey TOV OTEDavoy xEAevous, 
xowaveld wey HYOD LOI xa ToUTO ToIG wWewoAsTEvMEeVOIS, EITE 
aEsoS cis TOD orePavou nai TIS cvappyoews TIS ey TovTOS 
elre xal wh, ete. 

2.¢., But the question as to him who recommended 
_my coronation, and the proclamation of the crown 

in the theatre, without having appended this clause, 
‘When he shall have given in his account,” —I consider 
this to be closely connected with the question about 
my whole public career, whether I am worthy of the 
crown, and its public proclamation among these 
citizens, or not, etc.—Dem., De Cor. 23, D. 

When this sentence was cited before, to prove that 
#4 in conjunction with rpooyedpavre introduced the 
statement of a fact, in opposition to Dr Donaldson, who 
maintained that ~4 in such a combination involved the 
idea of a “ hypothesis,” or, according to the Germans, 
“a supposed case,” a “conception,” it was found 
that, so far was this from being the case, uy xeos- 
yeespavre was no other than the defendant in that 
most celebrated forensic trial. The application 


of the German theory certainly puts parties in a 
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position more curious than creditable, or, rather, 
the position is scarcely credible at all. Fancy 
the defendant Ctesiphon becoming, under the tran- 
scendental method of interpretation, a ‘“ hypothesis ” 
or “myth”!! Of course, the true explanation of 7 
xeooyedpavre is simply this. Ctesiphon had done 
what was wrong, or, rather, had failed to do what was 
right. Here, again, the logical consistency of ua is 
equally certain and conspicuous. 

The next combination of ~4—that with a relative 
—is now to be considered. 

Though this combination is different from the two 
preceding ones—y7 with a finite verb, and 4% with a 
participle—the peculiar force of that particle remains 
the same. When y4 is found with a relative, some- — 
thing either to be deplored as unfortunate or 
denounced as wrong, is found at the same time. 
But there is not the slightest trace of a “supposed 
case,” or a “conception,” as the Germans say, to be 
found. Nor is there the slightest warrant for Dr 
Donaldson having written,— 

“My follows the relative when the antecedent is 
indefinite, because in this case there is an hypothesis.” 
—Complete Greek Grammar, p. 214. 

Four passages were cited from Sophocles where 
44 followed the relative, but neither “ indefinite 
antecedent” nor “hypothesis” could be found, so 
that a “hypothesis” could not by any possibility 
have been the cause of the employment of 4. They 
now are cited again to show that they contain the 
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concomitant common to all the combinations of jz. 
There is, either a person or his condition to be 
deplored. Since all the passages contain this com- 
mon characteristic, there is no need of separate 
comment on each. When placed together they tell 
their own tale themselves :— 
Tis TovoE Y avdeos sori BbAswrEpOE ; 
OV jon BEEOTS LAT OTaY TIVE 
Sdwoss Sexerbes, pds MeooPavely rive, 
abeiv 5 ax oixwv.—COd., Rex, 815. 
edetchpuny 
Sapor, 0 unwor sya TuAuxdeds0s 
éxwpernon worsos &eergobas—Cid., Col. 540. 
Ory pier’ “Agne 
(nrs wovros avréxugosy, 
aoxomos Oe whaxes Encerpay 
ey aavel rive wey Pecdpmeves.—Id. 1679. 
wobos xab xaxav ae hy v16, 
zai yore 0 pundajuce On Pidov, Hv Pidov—Id. 1697. 
In the following additional illustrative instances 
of 47 combined with the relative, there is something 
to be denounced as well as deplored,—certain practices 
which are positively evil. Xenophon, Aristotle, and 
Plato, who are certainly competent witnesses where 
Greek is concerned, contribute their testimony to 
the truth. Had these three philosophers combined 
in common concert to illustrate and demonstrate 
what is involved in w4, they could not have done so 
more conclusively and decisively than in the passages 
to be cited below. In the case of this common con- 
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tribution there is, of course, no collusion, but only 
an undesigned coincidence, which is the best of all 
conceivable evidence. Xenophon is the first cited :— 

6 ev yale wAaCav Ewosye Ooxel Ovo xeiobas tai Tog weo- 
TOOUpevoss nel TAovaswreooss elves % clos, wok OvopEsoTEeCoss, eck 
TOTEM, O fay ixvos Eias, ULoYVOUWEVOIS. 

t.¢., For, indeed, the braggart seems, to me at least, 
to be given as a name to those who affect to be both 
richer and braver than they really are, and who 
promise to perform what they are not able.—Cyr. 11. 
2, 12. 
The clause which is here principally concerned is, 
a wn ixavol cios. The explanation which has hitherto 
been given of such a clause as this, is, ‘the contin- 
gency is obvious, it ‘means, not particular things which, 
but such things as.” The doctrine of “‘ contingency ” 
can soon be disposed of. It is impossible that the 
presence of these so-called “contingent” things can 
produce 7, because case after case has been cited 
above where their absence did not prevent the 
presence of u7. Of course, “contingency” or cer- 
tainty, definiteness or “ indefiniteness,” is a mere 
accident of w7. The essential condition of p%, the 
uniform and universal concomitant of 7, is the 
presence of something to be deplored or denounced. 
And here this is found. In @ wu ixavol cios, certain 
persons are described as not being able to do what 
they ought to be able to do, otherwise they ought not 
to have promised at all. It would be impossible to 
conceive a case where #4 could be employed with 
greater fitness and force. 
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The character of an aA«Z?@—one who illustrates 
the difference between professing and possessing, who 
is not really what he represents himself to be—is 
photographed by Aristotle, as well as Xenophon. 
Truth holds her torch while they draw the portrait 
to life, in lines of light. They reach the same result 
by the same route, because each was guided by the 
laws of reason. Hach wrote according to rule, 
and not at random; and the coincidence in the form of 
expression proves that it was as common in practice 
as it was correct in principle. The one censures a 
pretender because he cannot perform what he pro- 
mises; the other censures him because he aims at the 
unattainable—the nimis alia of Sallust; and both 
convey their common censure by the employment 
of 14. 

Aoxei 07 0 wiv edralav xeoowoinrinos Trav evdozaw Elves, zoel 
won orapyovrav.— Nic. Ethic. iv. 7, 2. 

The evidence of these two competent witnesses is 
confirmed and crowned by. the evidence of a third 
witness equally competent, in the shape of Plato, 
who defines eAaZoveia in almost the same words as 
his compatriots,— 

eLig xpoomomnrinn ayabay won vrapyovray. 

There is another passage in Xenophon which, 
being cognate with the one last quoted from him, 
ought here to be considered. In the foregoing 
passage, the truthful historian censured the pretender ; 
in the following one, he draws a sharp and severe 
distinction between those who speak the truth and 
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those who do not. The latter are afflicted with a 
mendacious fancy, which, if confined to their own 
concerns, would only have to be deplored; but, since 
it misleads others, requires to be denounced. The 
passage is to the following effect :— 

"Evreddev treurpaw rig vuxros Anwoxedrny Tewevirny, avdeas 
Oovres, txi ra ben tvba EPucav of axoaxedarvijnevos xebopay 
TH Tek. OvTOS yo EdoxEs xual TpbrECOY woAA| Hon AANOedows, 
TH OVTH TE WS OTH xl Te uy bYTE WS Ove OYTA. wopEUbEls OE 
To piv wuee ove &On ideiv.—Anab. iv. 4, 15. 

The conduct of two parties is here contrasted ; 
that of the first mentioned is commended, while that 
of the latter is condemned. Democrates saw no fires 
of the enemy, and said so,—ws ovx dvra. The stragglers 
(of arooxedawievos), on the contrary, said they saw 
fires, but did not, which was at once a false report and 
awrong one. Surely 44 is well employed in Greek 
in condemning what is bad. 

There remains yet to be considered the last of the 
four combinations of 47 introducing the statement 
of a fact—7 with the infinitive used as a substantive. 
A long array of passages was cited to prove the fact 
that «7, in this last combination, introduced the state- 
ment of a fact without limitation or qualification, 
exception or restriction. It is now to be proved that 
7 is so used, as in all other combinations, because 
it introduces something either to be deplored as un- 
fortunate or denounced as wrong. 

Hitherto, it has been believed that w#, in combina- 
tion with the infinitive as a substantive, introduced 
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‘ abstract and general propositions.” This misconcep- 
tion is as great as any that has been disposed of above. 

My in this combination introduces a particular or 
general proposition indifferently, so be it that there 
is something to be deplored or denounced. In the 
three following illustrative instances from Xenophon, 
44 introduces something to be deplored in connexion 
with a particular subject :— 

Kréaeyos 0& rore wiv wingon ehepuye rou jun xaramwerpabnvas. 
—An. i. 3, 2. 

In the following instance, Xenophon does not, as 
in the foregoing one, name the individual, for this 
was not necessary; but he knew him, and describes 
the circumstances of his case with great minuteness 
of detail. The fact that a soldier was so weak that 
he could not walk, was one to be deplored :— 

"Avie xarcrsinero Cie 70 panxérs Obvacbas wopeverbos,— 
Id. V. 8, 8. 

The third instance is :— 

Qnut cvrov, Sie ro pwndeva eye omoudaioy éxrimsrnrny, 
weorrscsiobai tw aasoypan éxibupiag xual mweoByoecbas wogpew 
woxeneias. . 

i.¢., 1 say that he, on account of his having no 
virtuous guardian, will fall into some base lust, and 
will advance far in wickedness.—A pol. 30. 

That the fact of a young man not having a virtuous 
guardian is a circumstance to be deplored, the reader 
is not left to infer indirectly, but Xenophon himself 
directly intimates it by specifying the results that 
follow such a condition. 
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In the three following additional instances, the 
clauses preceding yu specify so clearly the idea in- 
herent in that particle that no separate comment is 
required :— 

eveors yap Was TOUTO TH TUeCVVi OS 
voonte, ToS Didosos oy wemosbevers. 

1.¢., For somehow or other this infirmity is inherent 
in despotic power,—not to trust friends.—4schyl. 
Prom. 224, 

"Excl 0 cvelae, ram wovrl cpresvov elves, Tor aredwxEv, OD 
(uovov cvowov, HAAR xal cvoasov Deis, ro wvboyenoross vowoss 
pon weiler0ocs. 

?.¢.. But when the oracle replied that it was prefer- 
able in every respect, then he delivered the laws to 
the Spartans, having ordained that it was not only 
contrary to human law, but also to divine, not to obey 
laws sanctioned by the oracle of Apollo. Xen., Resp. 
Lac. 8, 5. 

Aid nal axdrucros avrav (rav aodrwv) ciow of wodrol. 
suyeods yao avaAloxovres nal sig rag axoAnolas Sumevyoos 
las, xack Ose TO po) weds ro xadov Civ, pS TAs NoOVAS HrOX- 
Asvouasy. 

1.é., Wherefore, also, the majority of them (i.e, 
spendthrifts) are incapable of restraint: for spending ~ 
their money freely, they are both lavish on their ex- 
cesses, and because of not living according to virtue, 
they turn aside to pleasures.—Aristot., Eth. Nic. 
iv. 1, 36. 

But 4 is not only found with the infinitive as a 
substantive, but also with a substantive itself, and, 
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as might be expected, retaining all its peculiar force. 
Aristophanes says,— 
Aswov cor 4 wn warespia.—Lccl. 115. 

On this line Liddell and Scott remark, “ this is an 
abstract substantive, a general expression of opinion.” 
Since this treatise is filled with passages from the 
classic writers of Greece, containing case after case of 
wn introducing the statement of facts in connexion 
with particular subjects, it is scarcely necessary to say 
that the explanation of the Oxford lexicographers is 
entirely erroneous. According to Aristophanes, pj 
imputes blame to those who, knowing not, yet ought 
to know. ‘Eurseie is a good thing, py ‘wregia is 
a bad thing. While this explanation, of course, 
harmonizes with all that has hitherto been advanced 
relative to “4, it acquires special confirmation when 
the case of ov with a substantive is considered in 
contrast. Thucydides says,— 

(yed pus thy ex Lurhapivos rapahyysrow Tig avaxwenoews, 
xo Thy TOV YyEepuear, Hy —pevdac weocerosjouro, Tore Oi avroD 
ov SscAvow).—Lib. 1. 137. 

Themistocles, in his letter to Artaxerxes recounting 
his services to that monarch and his father, makes 
‘ special reference to s7v rav yeduedv od didAvow. The 
non-destruction of the bridge proved the safety of 
Xerxes. That, therefore, in the opinion of The- 
mistocles, was a signal service to the Persian king. 
If Thucydides had written wy dscéAvow, instead of od 
Sicchvow, he would have implied that the bridge was 
not broken down, but ought to have been. But 
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such an expression could never have been used by 
Themistocles to one who had thereby made good his 
retreat, and whose favour and friendship he sought 
to secure. 

There remain other combinations of 4, which, 
though not needed to confirm the opinions advanced 
above, serve to illustrate the logical consistency of 
the Greek language. The first of these additional 
combinations is that of w4 in a conditional clause. 
Before looking at the practice of the ancient Greeks 
on this point, it will be instructive to look at the 
theory of the modern Germans :— 

“Tf the protasis of an hypothetical sentence con- 
tains a negative, it is invariably wa.” —Schmitz, Cr. 
Gram., p. 156. 

This sweeping assertion can only be considered true 
“subjectively,” z.¢, in the opinion of the writer. 
As a matter of fact, it is contradicted by Xenophon, 
for instance, in one of the first treatises put into the 
hands of boys :— 

Kogos 0 sixey obx cow irs poorygiros, ei tv rabrass ov 
poaysiras racic nuéooss.—An. 1. 7, 18. 

And Xenophon, in writing od rather than 7 here, 
only adapted the syntax to the sense of the passage. 
If Xenophon, instead of writing, ‘‘ the king, then, will 
not fight at all, if he does not do so within ten days,” 
had written, “if the king does not fight in ten 
days, he shall surely die,” he would have used « wu. 
When a duty neglected is made the subject of sup- 
position in a conditional clause, and some result to 
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be dreaded or deplored follows in the consequent 
clause, then 4, not ov, is appropriately used :— 

0m sivas axooy b ci wh TIC weoxaradnpoiro, advraroy 
toerbas macerbciv.—Id. iv. 1, 25. 

A few chapters further on, in the same book, 
another instance is found exhibiting the same syntax 
with the same sentiment; for the Greeks, like the 
Latins, adopted the principle of making the syntax 
subordinate to the sense. In the conditional clause, 
the non-performance of a duty, which is manifestly 
a wrong thing, being made the subject of a sup- 
position, 47, the stronger negative, is used :— 

TH yae oreuria ovn ors ro exiendese, ci an Amrbouebo. +0 
yweiov.—Id. 7, 3. | 

Homer, even though the Greek language in his 
hands had not been logically developed, wrote in 
this respect like Xenophon,— 

Ei 86 ros ov dwos &.v ayyerov evevowa Zevs, 
Odx ay tyayés © ereire, sworpivouen xéEAoiuny 
Nijas tx Apysiov sieves, pwotho wep wenowres 
| —Il, xxiv. 298. 

Since Jove, in the exercise of his supreme will, 
might withhold his messenger without failing to fulfil 
an obligation, ov, and not “7, is used in the conditional 
clause. And as the protasis, so is the apodosis. If 
the condition were not fulfilled, Hecuba mildly says 
“that she would not advise her husband to go to 
the ships of the Greeks.” 

The contrast of this passage in the last book of the 
Iliad with one in the first, is very striking,— 
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Ei 06 xe won dames, eye 08 xev auros Ermer 
"H cedv, 7 Alavros, iav yéous, 7 Odvarjos.—Tb. 1, 137. 

Here, in the protasis, the non-fulfilment of the 
obligation of the Greeks, as Agamemnon thought, 
—to grant to him a prize equal to what was taken 
away,—is aptly expressed by e wy. And the apodosis 
contains, as might have been expected, a consequence 
to be dreaded and deplored. 

In the three following examples, the contemplation 
of a non-performance of duty is so clearly expressed 
that no separate comment is needed. 

xis on eros, wugwmov éx Lsog wore 
necccuvov, 0¢ wav Ebasoraoos yev0S. 

1.¢., If Inachus did not obey, a fiery bolt from Jove 
would come, which should blot out his whole race.— 
fschyl., Pr. 667. 

Again, the same poet, in the same play, says,— 

oxérpas 0, body pum Toig EwoIg wesabns Advyoss, 
010g OF XEIMaV nok aKa TeIKUWIC. 
erele &DUKTOS. 

2.é., But mark, if you be not won by words, what 
a tempest, and threefold surge of ills, will come upon 
you, from which there is no escape |—ZJd. 1014. 

The third is from the logical Sophocles, whose 
plays throw so much light on the usages of wx :-— 

ei Of un 
yw y kya rarnbic, aki Oavely. 

2.é., But if I do not speak the truth, I claim death 
as my due.—(id., Tyr. 944. 

One or two illustrations of « yw% introducing 
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something to be deplored as unfortunate, may be 
given :— : 

Tis 8 av aiobnoss qv yruxéav nal Seite nol mavrev Trav 
Ose oTomaros joka, eb Ln YaTTE TOUTAY Yrowy éveoyaadn. 

1.€., What perception could there have been of 
sweet and bitter things, and every thing that enters 
the mouth, if the tongue had not been constituted 
judge of them ?—Mem. i. 4, 5. 

[lag av ovv 6 rosodros avne SsePbeigos rovs véous; si wm 
cee NTIS Kperng Emimercsce OsaeDbope éorsy. 

2.é., How, then, could such a man corrupt the 
young, unless, as a matter of course, devotion to 
virtue were corruption ?—Zd. 1. 2, 8. 

Such a state of morals in a community would 
certainly be a deplorable one. 

The last regularly recurring usage of p% to be 
considered is 44 used interrogatively. 

Every one knows, who knows anything about Greek, 
that when “4 is so used, the answer Vo, as in the 
case of the Latin num, 1s expected. The reason 
why it is so is to be found in the fact, that pa 
here, as in the numerous combinations already 
considered, retains its own peculiar force. My in- 
troduces an interrogative to which a negative answer 
is anticipated, because something wrong is thereby 
condemned. This usage is found even so early as 
in the time of Homer :— 

"H wa rov rived duopevéav Dood eupevas crdea ; 

i.€., You don’t. perchance suppose him to be one 

of unfriendly men, do ye ?—Od., 6, 200. 
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Nausicaa, by employing here 4, clearly implies 
that her maidens did wrong in supposing that the 
individual referred to was an enemy. So far 
from treating him as a foe, they were bound to 
receive and regard him as a friend; for, being a 
stranger, he was under the special protection of 
Jove himself :— 

Tov viv yen xowtev. xpog yop Aug cialy awavres 
Eieivos. 

/Eschylus, who followed Homer in other respects, 
resembles him also here :— 

Ti oUV; 6 vabrns HEM Ln Ss Teac Duyay 
webpvnbey Eevee mavyy owrneics, 
vewe xowovons ovtiy eos xdwaTs ; 

2.€., What, then? The sailor finds not means of 
preservation (does he?) by fleeing from stern to prow, 
while the ship labours against the ocean-billow.— 
Theb., 208. 

The distinction between od and u%, in questions, 
is brought out with great beauty by Sophocles, who 
employs them repeatedly in the same line :— 

ov baccov oloess, ond amiorhass ewok ; 

2.¢., You will present quickly your right hand, won’t 
you? you will not disobey me, will you ?—Trach. 1185. 

The answer No is anticipated by wf, because an 
act of non-conformity is conceived, and is to be 
condemned. 

Another line, precisely parallel, is to be found in 

the Ajax :— 
| ov ity covekes, ponde OeiAsaw ctgsic ; 
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7.¢., You will hold your tongue, won’t you? you 
will not be cowardly, will you ?—75. 

Elmsley, a critic who deserves to be mentioned 
with respect, but having no conception of the 
essential property of ~7, erroneously explained this 
passage by saying that ov extended to the second 
clause—ov poy ageig—will you not not be cowardly ? 

There is a formula occurring in Plato occasionally, 
not only consistent with, but confirmatory of all 
these combinations :— 

Maiora pév... ei 08 wy... 

i.¢., What is most desirable is to be looked to; 
but failing that, the next best, which, however, 
is worse. This is what uq here implies, the degree 
of inferiority being exactly equivalent to the Latin 
deterior, which is worse than something good,—bonus. 

It has hitherto been commonly, though not 
correctly, supposed that Plutarch, Lucian, Arrian, 
etc., do not use 4 as the older Greek writers did. 
The Germans, with characteristic audacity, have 
censured these later writers accordingly. Oliver 
Cromwell would have told them, “I pray you, 
consider it possible that you yourselves may be 
mistaken.” It never has occurred to the modern 
Germans that the ancient Greeks knew how to use 
their own tongue. Professor Madvig, of Copenhagen, 
a Dane, not venturing to censure the Greeks for 
not knowing how to write Greek, has endeavoured 
to explain the supposed anomaly in consistency — 
with the law of logical development, but not with 
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more success than he has attempted to explain the 
Latin subjunctive. The difference, he alleges, is 
due to the wsus ethicus. If he had said no more 
on the subject, it would have been difficult to con- 
fute him; for the learned phrase, usus ethicus, may 
mean anything, or rather, when it is so applied 
here, it means nothing at all. He, however, goes 
on to say “that ~7 is a milder form of negation.” 
This distinction between ov and pw is not only not 
correct, but exactly contrary to what is correct. The 
Greeks, by means of 7, intimated that a thing was 
not, and thereby expressed their regret that it was 
so, Inasmuch as it was to be deplored either as wrong 
or unfortunate. On the other hand, they employed 
ov when they did not desire or require to express 
any such feeling :— 

Otros 3 jv xadog wen weyas 6 ov.—Xen., An. iv. 4, 3. 

There was nothing in the fact that the river was 
not big which required to be described as wrong 
or unfortunate. Had either the subject required it 
or the historian desired it, he would have employed 
wn. Very often, where peculiar emphasis requires 
to be expressed, ov and ~ are combined together :— 

OU Tos untwoTe o éx TaVd Edocvan, 
@ Yeoov, axovre rig aces. —Soph. Cid., Col. 176. 

But it is time to illustrate the practice of 
Plutarch :— 

Tleosxaje werdrwv wmobvnoxey abrec davriy tmancesev ors 
pndeic Adnvaiav wérav iwdriov di adrov tvedioaro.—P. 186. 

The Germans here would say that, an actual fact 
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having been stated, Plutarch should have used ovdsés. 
Professor Madvig would say, “that the milder form 
of yndeis is due to the usus ethicus.” The simple truth 
is, Plutarch used pmdeis¢, just as Sophocles, Xenophon, 
or Thucydides would have done, because, in this form 
of the negative, there is a strong protest against that 
policy which compelled one citizen to go into mourn- 
ing for the acts of another. And as Plutarch wrote, 
so did the old Greek Father, Clement of Alexandria 
(who knew Greek better than the modern Germans), 
interpret him. Plutarch (Alcib. 3.) uses the word 
aowros. The aforesaid Father rightly explains the 
word as = 6 pom Suvapwevos ow ¢obes,—2.€., one who could 
not be saved, was in a deplorable condition. 

Whatever opinions the modern Germans, and those 
who have faithfully followed them, may have had 
regarding m7, all the Greek writers, early and late, 
grave and gay, had but one and the same. Aisop 
wrote as Sophocles and Demosthenes wrote. It has 
been seen what sad work the application of the 
German theory to their masterpieces has made. Nor 
is it otherwise with the lighter efforts of A’sop :— 

‘O 83 wndirw rian, xuvnyod xuradraBovros, Epevryer. 

According to the Germans and Dr Donaldson, 
0 pnderw xiwy is = siquis non potat. The merest tyro 
will perceive, at first sight, that this interpretation 
is here not intelligible, and therefore intolerable. 
From what has been already said about mw, the force 
and point of pxtéxw will be obvious at: once. It 
implies, of course, that the stag did not drink, and 
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also implies censure for his not doing so, but looking 
at his horns instead, and allowing himself to be over- 
taken by the hounds. A‘sop knew nothing about the 
usus ethicus of Professor Madvig, but he knew how 
to write Greek. The pumdérw xizv of Asop is precisely 
parallel to the w7 ragav davwaeras of Sophocles. 
Professor Madvig, along with Dr Donaldson and 
the Germans, has supposed that an hypothesis is an 
essential of 47, whereas it is only a circumstantial. 
Its proper and peculiar function is to introduce what 
is to be deplored as evil or unfortunate, and ac- 
cordingly is as appropriate to specific matters of fact 
as to hypothetical cases. All the error and confusion 
incident to #4 have arisen from the failure to see that 
it retains the same force when negative as prohibitive. 
Its chief usages may thus be exhibited :— 
I. My Levdowaervess. 
II. ‘O vowos jucs xerheves pon pevdopmervesiv. 
II. ‘O ceyerbos cvne decides wn 0 waig Pevdomaerven. 
IV. [leoinane éaurav tuandesZev, Ors pondelc “Adnvaiav 
pehay imeriov Os adrov évedvoero—Plutarch, p. 186. 
V. Tleaas 82 poy wrocpav bauwacercs. 
—Soph., Gd. Tyr. 289. 
VI. a ton Seve ekeors whe corey rwe 
ddwoss Benen bau, —Id. 817. 
VIL. SH ‘Eaade ges werecvioraro, Bore pT HOUY 0000 
avenbjvecs.—Thuc., 1, 12. 
VIII. Avie naurenelaero Osc TO ponxérs Diveccbas mogevea du. 
—KXen., An. v. 8, 8. 
1X. Aewéy 3 EOTW 1 (LN worEesebee. 
—Aristoph., Eccl. 115. 
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X. 7H wa rov re dvopwevtaw Daod twpweves cvdpav.— 


Hom..,. Od. vi. 200. 


XI. ei Oe (um 
eyo y sya raarnbec, akia Oceveiv. 
—(Cd., Tyr. 944. 
XII. Madisore pév... i 08 wy. . Plato. 
XIII. Od ros parore o tx ravd edecvan, 


@ yéeov, axovre rig wbes.—Cid., Col. 176. 

The close connexion between all these combinations 
of 4% is equally certain and conspicuous. These 
combinations are certainly different, but not diverse. 
The logical consistency of the Greek language is 
manifest throughout. The relationship between these 
different usages of 7 is as close as in those of the 
Latin subjunctive, though its ramifications do not 
extend so wide, as in the case of that marvellous 
form of expression. Cosmos, and not chaos, reigns 
throughout the ramifications of the Greek 4, while 
chaos, and not cosmos, reigns throughout the ramifi- 
cations of the German p4. The introduction of 
‘‘ subjective and objective” into the domain of Greek 
syntax, so far from being worthy of the designation 
of a discovery, deserves: only to be described as a 
“nostrum.” It is not at all wonderful that such 
strange notions relative to wa should have sprung 
up so fast and spread so wide in Germany, since 
German scholars often believe before they reason. 
It is somewhat strange, however, that such opinions 
should have found a footing in Britain, where 
theories usually are taken on trial before they are 
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taken on trust, and should have been adopted by 
scholars whose repute is as well deserved as it is 
widely diffused—the Oxford lexicographers, and the 
late lamented J. W. Donaldson, of Cambridge. 

Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus aequor 

Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 


APPENDIX. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE AS KNOWN TO THE ROMANS. 


It is neither desired nor designed here to exhibit a 
complete view of all the combinations with which the 
subjunctive is found. Upwards of thirty of these are 
enumerated in the author's treatise, “The True Theory 
of the Subjunctive.” Only a few are given here, which 
have suggested themselves since the publication of 
that work. 

In the Latin grammars hitherto ‘published it is 
stated that the Romans use the subjunctive, — 
at one time, because “the clause is dependent ;” 
at another time, ,, ‘the clause is indirect ;” 


y) ,,  ‘**the clause is indefinite ;” 

9 »  ‘*the clause is potential ;” 

” » ‘the predicate is in the rela- 
tive clause ;” 

.9 » ‘the clause is an essential part 
of the entire statement ;” 

” ,, ‘the clause contains a sup- 


position, and not the state- 
ment of a fact ;” 
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at another time, because “the supposition carries with 
it some intimation that, in 
the speaker’s judgment, it 
is probable.” 

Any one accustomed to reason before believing, 
would, & priori, pronounce such a multifarious and 
heterogeneous character of the subjunctive to be 
‘“‘marvellously improbable,” and, after close and con- 
stant observation of Roman usage, to be absolutely 
impossible; for although the form of the subjunctive 
is in every case the same, the descriptions of its 
nature, as given above, are so diverse that they bear 
no more relation to each other than to the angle of 
incidence or polarization. Here, as elsewhere, error 
is manifold, while truth is one, uniform and con- 
sistent. 

Of these multifarious descriptions of the subjunc- 
tive, the most respectable is that which represents it 
as the mood of conception. If, however, considera- 
tion had been given to the fact, that ut, in almost 
every sentence of every Latin writer, introduces an 
actual result, neither any grammarian would ever have 
conceived nor any other have ever believed that the 
subjunctive was the mood of conception. It is, of 
course, the character of a fact or a conception which 
alone determines its mood. A fact of an extraordinary 
or exceptional character, or one to which they wished 
to give-especial prominence, the Romans expressed by 
the subjunctive; on the other hand, a conception, if 


of an ordinary, feasible, or probable kind, they ex- 
pressed by the indicative. | 
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As ut of itself is sufficient to prove that ‘ concep- 
tion” is not the true theory of the subjunctive, so also 
of itself, though there were no other proof, it 1s suffi- 
cient to prove what is the true theory. There is, no 
doubt, a great difference between a consequence and 
a purpose; but between an extraordinary conse- 
quence and an extraordinary purpose, there is a 
common bond. Hence, nothing is more natural than 
that, in the case of a language so logical as Latin, wt 
should introduce, now the one, now the other, with 
the subjunctive. The following are instances of an ex- 
traordinary purpose introduced by ut with the sub- 
junctive. And what makes the circumstance more 
striking is the fact that, in ordinary cases, the same 
introductory verb is not followed by the subjunctive :— 

Itaque, quod plerumque in atroci negotio solet, 
senatus edixit, ut darent operam consules, ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet. 

Dico and edico are naturally and commonly fol- 
lowed by the infinitive; but when employed to con- 
vey an official command in an extraordinary emer- 
gency, as here, they are followed by the subjunctive. 
The syntax is adapted to the sense and situation. 

Deliberantibus Pythia respondit, ut moenibus se 
ligneis munirent.—Nep. Them., ii. 

Of course the natural and normal mood following 
respondeo is the infinitive; but the extraordinary 
syntax of the subjunctive aptly represents the extra- 
ordinary emergency of the Athenian state. 

Senatus P. Lentulum, wt se abdicaret praetura coegit. 
—Cic., Cat. 4, 8. 
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Had there been nothing extraordinary or excep- 
tional here, coegit would have been followed by the 
infinitive. 

In like manner, when any extraordinary commis- 
sion is given, the syntax is, Mandatum est legato, ut 
diceret, etc. ; and while refert, volo, and mos est, are, in 
ordinary cases, followed by the infinitive, when any- 
thing extraordinary is to be indicated, they are 
followed by ut and the subjunctive. When the 
Romans wished to give less prominence to the expres- 
sion of a purpose, they used causa or ad with the 
gerund, and sometimes the supine, or future participle 
by itself. 

Whoever first taught that the clause with wt re- 
quired the subjunctive, because it was “logically 
subordinate” to the preceding one, was certainly not 
a great Latin scholar, still less a great logician ; but 
he was certainly a somewhat clever fellow, to make the 
whole academic world believe in “logical subordina- 
tion.” 

In such a sentence as juvenis dat operam, ut doctissimus 
evadat, so far is it from being true that the latter 
clause is subordinate to the first that the reverse is 
the case. Zo become a great scholar 1s the final aim of 
the youth, and his previous exertion is subordinate to 
that end. Surely the means is subordinate to the end. 
The same idea is equally certain and conspicuous in. 
the case of anteguam and dum, with the subjunctive :— 

Tragoedi quotidie, anteguam pronuncient, vocem 
sensim excitant.—Cic. de Or. i. 59. 

Here the gradual elevation of the voice was sub- 
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ordinate to the final aam—the full pitch of utterance— 
to which especial prominence is given by the employ- 
ment of the subjunctive. | 

Another passage from Cicero makes this still more 
clear :— | 

In omnibus negotiis priusquam aggrediare, adhibenda , 
est praeparatio diligens.—De Of. 1. 21. 

Here the careful preliminary training, or means, is 
subordinate to entrance on duty—the end. So 
Nepos :— 

Neque prius inde decessit, quam totam insulam 
bello devinceret.—Chab. i1. 

Everything the general did was secondary and 
subordinate to the final aim, the crowning act—the 
subjugation of the island. Two illustrative instances 
from Virgil are equally clear and convincing :— 

Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem. 

— iin. i. 5. 

The foundation of a city was the crowning act in 
the extraordinary career of Auneas, and due promi- 
nence is given to it by the subjunctive accordingly. 

The same sentiment, in connexion with the same 
subject, is found a little further on in the poem, amd, 
of course, the same syntax :— 

Ante et Trinacria tentandus remus in unda, 
Et salis Ausonii lustrandum navibus aequor, 
Infernique lacus, Aeaeaeque insula Circae, 
Quam tuta possis urbem componere terra. 

— ill. 380. 

It is impossible that the preceding clause can be the 
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cause of the subjunctive in the succeeding one, for 
the subjunctive is found when there is no preceding 
clause :— 

Eloquar an sileam ?— Vir. 

Here is the subjunctive; but where is the “logical 
_ subordination” or “‘ dependence”? Nowhere. These 
ideas never had any existence, as applied to Latin, save ~ 
in the imagination of their German inventor. The 
composition of the Latin language was independent of 
them, and so is its exposition. The essential idea of 
the so-called subjunctive lies in the mood itself, and is 
independent, not only of any preceding clause, but 
even of any appended word whatever, as in eloquar, 
and hundreds of instances besides. 

Eloquar of course implies that the speaker is in 
some extraordinary position, and that he is at a loss 
whether to speak or not. In like manner, the phrase, 
in Cicero, independent of any preceding clause, is 
constantly occurring, Prope dixerim, —1t.e., I had 
almost said something extraordinary or exceptional. 
Akin to this is the formula, ut zta dicam, which the 
writer or speaker introduces to soften the effect of 
some strong or striking statement. Qn the other 
hand, when ut is joined with the indicative, the mean- 
ing is very different,—e.g., ut aiunt, as the common say- 
ing is. And these forms of expression would neither 
be correctly nor completely illustrated without the 
addition of one more, Sunt qui ferant,—which has 
hitherto puzzled grammarians sosadly. ‘The explana- 
tion of the subjunctive here was, that “the predicate 
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was in the relative clause.” Now, there might have 
been some meaning in this explanation if there had 
been no “predicate” in the preceding clause. But 
there is a predicate in that clause, as well as in the 
relative clause. Of course, the true explanation is 
that, in the indicative clause, there is an ordinary pre- 
dication ; in the subjunctive, an extraordinary one. 

Fuere, qui dicerent, Catilinam humani corporis san- 
guinem in pateris circumtulisse.—Sal. Cat. 22. 

The statement, that the blood of a human victim 
was circulated among the conspirators, constitutes 
certainly a very extraordinary predicate. That, con- 
sequently, accounts for the subjunctive. There is a 
passage in Livy precisely parallel in point of sentiment 
and syntax :— | 

Sunt, qui patrem auctorem ejus supplicii ferant.— 
li. 41. 

The statement, that a father caused his own son to 
be put to death, constitutes also a very extraordinary 
predicate; and due prominence is given thereby to it 
by the employment of the subjunctive. 

Of all the doctrines relative to the subjunctive, that 
of “indefiniteness” has probably been most widely 
circulated, and yet it rests on a basis as narrow as 
any, —?.é., no basis at all. Two facts alone are sufficient 
to dispose of this doctrine. (1.) The imperfect indica- 
tive is constantly used to describe a repeated act in- 
definitely,—+.e., without a precise specification of time 
and place. (2.) It is notorious that gusquis and 
quicunque, the most indefinite of all words, are used 
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with the indicative; on the other hand, specifica- 
tions the most precise, in point of time and place, are 
made by the subjunctive :— 

Postridie ejus diei, quod omnino biduum supererat, 
gquum exercitui frumentum metiri oporteret.—Ces., 
Bel. Gall. lib. i. 23. 

The subjunctive, here, is utterly inconsistent with 
‘indefiniteness,” but it is completely consistent with 
the subjunctive as known to the Romans. Cesar 
thereby desires and designs to show with what intense 
interest he and his men anticipated the approach 
of the day, on which the most important issues were 
suspended—the preservation or destruction of the 
army. Again, in Livy, the day is definitely fixed, 
yet the subjunctive is used :— 

Ante tamen, quam predicta dies veniret, morbo 
moritur.—IlI. 61. 

Here prominence is given by the subjunctive to 
the pre-appointed day of trial, on which so important 
issues were suspended, and to which the people 
looked forward with such intense interest. So, in 


Virgil :— 
Quum jam diffideret armis, 
Dardaniae, cingique urbem obsidione videret. 
—Ain. ili. 87. 

Here, again, the subjunctive gives due prominence 
to the critical time which was to close the long siege 
of ten years. Nepos, too, specifies the time precisely, 
but he leaves not the reader to infer the extraordinary 
or exceptional character of the occasion from the 
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subjunctive, for he expressly adds the word, 
praesertim :— 

Erat enim ea sagacitate, ut decipi non posset, 
praesertim quum animum ad cavendum attendisset.— 
Alcib. v. 

Within the brief compass of a single line, Livy, 
who, it may be presumed, knew how to write his own 
language, disposes of the modern doctrine of “in- 
definiteness ” and “ dependence ” together, with merci- 
less severity :— 

Quicquid erat Patrum, reos diceres, precibus plebem 
exposcentes.—II. 35. 

In the first clause, there is the most “ indefinite” 
of all words with the indicative, erat. In the second 
clause, which is independent, the subjunctive diceres 
is found; and though Livy wrote thus, in opposition 
to all modern Latin. grammarians, he wrote with 
that strict logical consistency which is so characteristic 
of the Latin language. For there is nothing to be 
described as extraordinary in guicquid erat Patrum. 
But there is, in the case of diceres reos. The former 
is simply = Omnes Patres. In the latter, however, 
there is an extraordinary description of the Patres, 
as the suppliants of their inferiors, the Plebs. The 
common explanation of diceres is, that it is ‘ in- 
definite,”—2.¢., one would have said. Not to speak 
of what has been said above, that is rather an 
awkward explanation, in face of the fact, that Livy, 
in the preceding clause, used an indefinite with 
the indicative; and Cicero, speaking of himself, con- 
stantly writes, prope dixerim, ut tia dicam. 
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And by the addition of sunt gut dicant, there is the 
. coincidence of all the three persons expressing some- 
thing extraordinary, in a manner entirely independent 
either of “‘ dependence” or “ indefiniteness.” 

Two other illustrative instances of the second 
person of the subjunctive introducing an extra- 
ordinary comparison may be cited from Horace :— 

Nam quae pervincere voces 

Evaluere sonum, referunt quem nostra theatra? 

Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuscum. 

—Epist. ii. 1, 200. 
Quod si 

Judicium subtile videndis artibus illud 

Ad libros, et ad haec musarum dona, vocares ; 

Boeotum in crasso jurares aére natum.—Zd. 244. 

But a complete, as well as correct, conception of 
the subjunctive is best formed by representing what 
is extraordinary or exceptional, as the expression of an 
extreme on either side,—e.g., something either to be 
greatly desired or deprecated. Examples of the formér 
extreme, something to be greatly desired, expressed by 
the subjunctive, are found in almost every page of 
every Latin writer. Let the three following, quoted 
from memory, suffice :— 

O mihi praeteritos referat si Jupiter annos.— Virgil. 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.— Zibullus. 
Utinamque oculos in pectora posses 
Inserere, et patrias intus deprehendere curas.—Ovid. 

The opposite extreme, something to be greatly de- 

precated, is expressed by ne with the subjunctive. 
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This usage is notoriously as common as the preceding 
one, and shows infallibly what was the essential idea 
associated by the Romans with the subjunctive. Let 
one example, as a representative of the others, 
suffice :— 

_ Ne se sanguine nefando soceri generique resperge- 
rent.— Livy. 

These two extremes are unquestionably expressed 
as conceptions in the preceding example; but in the 
succeeding ones they are expressed as results, proving 
that fact belongs to the subjunctive as well as to the 
indicative. 

Quod nunquam opinatus fui, id contigit, ut salvi 
potiremur domum.—Plaut., Am. 1.1, 32. (A result 
greatly to be desired.) 

Accidit ut una nocte omnes Hermae statuae dejice- 
rentur.—Nep., Alc. 3. (A result greatly to be deplored.) 

Such is the subjunctive as known to the Romans. 
Its usages at first sight appearing to be most remote 
from each other, but bound by a real affinity, con- 
verge to a common centre. An essential unity, with 
a logical consistency peculiar to the Latin language, 
is found to underlie all its usages. Certain anony- 
mous critics may account for the subjunctive being 
used at one time, because it is ‘‘dependent,” at 
another time, because it is ‘‘ indirect;” at one time, 
because it is indefinite,” at another time, because it 
is “ potential; ” at one time, because “it expresses an 
essential part of the entire statement,” at another time, 
because “‘it expresses a supposition, not a fact;” and 
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sometimes, because ‘‘the supposition carries ‘with it 
some intimation that, in the speaker's opinion, it is 
probable.” When these critics append their’ names to 
their opinions, they will be believed to be smcere in 
their opinions; but, then, they will find that neither 
booksellers nor boys believe them to be sound in their 
opinions. 


FINIS. 
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